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ABSTRACT 

Paul, as a matchless theologian, described thoroughly 
the nature of the Church by means of distinctive metaphors, 
namely M The Body of Christ," laying emphasis on her essen¬ 
tial oneness, which has important implications for the 
Armenian Church suffering from the lack of unity. The 
first chapter deals with Jewish idea of "God’s people," 
which occupies an important place in Paul’s theology of the 
Church. 

For him, the Jews are primarily a nation endowed 
with a special religious privileges and with a mission of 
salvation for the rest of the world. The covenant is seen 
as God's gift to his people. The initiative throughout 
belongs to God, and was intended to evoke from the people a 
response of gratitude which would find expression in a glad 
obedience to God. 

The second chapter is an attempt to indicate that 
the Church represents an eschatological people. Paul once 
deliberately termed Christians "the Israel of God." God 
failed to achieve what he had set out to do with the nation 
of Israel due to their defiance of the covenant. As a 
result the old covenant became a dead letter, and there was 
a need for a new one to be written "upon their hearts." It 
was Jesus who through the shedding of his blood made a new 
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covenant and created the new people of God, the Church. 

The third chapter discusses the relation between 
Israel and the Gentiles. Paul repudiates the suggestion 
that God has rejected his people. To reject his own 
people would be to leave them without children, and this is 
something that God will not do. There will be a "remnant, 
chosen by grace" (Rom. 11:5) To this remnant have been 
added believing Gentiles. There is a unity of Jew and 
Gentiles within the people of God, since all racial and 
social barriers were broken down. 

The fourth chapter is concerned with the new temple 
of God, The temple, as a building, lost its meaning for 
the Christian community because they saw themselves as a 
spiritual body. They themselves constituted the new temple 
as the priests offering to God a spiritual sacrifice. On 
the other hand, the true temple of God is the risen Lord. 

The fifth chapter has to do with the expression 
"Church of God" used by Paul. Its origin is best explained 
by means of a comparison with the "Church of the Lord," the 
Old Testament assembly in the desert. The early community 
took the title "Church of God" to emphasize the fact that, 
as the messianic community, it was the fulfillment of the 
desert assembly. 

The sixth chapter refers to the two-fold interpreta¬ 
tion of the term the "Body of Christ," which are: the 
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Extension of the Incarnation and the Bearing Witness to 
Christ. The conclusion is drawn that these are not exclu¬ 
sive terms but complementary. The Church is best described 
as a fellowship. 

The seventh chapter focuses on the division within 
the Armenian Church, Paul’s description of the Church as 
the Body of Christ implies that Christ is the cause and 
ground of the existence of the Church. The Armenian Church 
in its present divided situation has detached itself from 
the body and ceased being in right relationship with other 
members. Unless amendments are made towards restoring 
unity, the Armenian Church will be isolated and its activi¬ 
ties crippled# 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the study of Paul’s concept of the Church, it is 
possible to distinguish three stages. The first is rooted 
in the Old Testament. Paul made use of ideas and formulas 
that Jewish theology had applied to Israel. These had been 
gradually Idealized in the course of time, and Paul adapted 
them to the Messianic people. The Jewish idea of "God’s 
people" Is basic to Paul’s theology of the Church. 

Judaism was itself conceived theologically, with 
the Jewish nation as a chosen people, the realization of a 
divine ideal. God had given them privileges such as the 
covenant and promises, their theocratic constitution, a sub¬ 
lime glory and dignity as sons of God. When Christ came, 
these privileges were automatically transferred to the 
Christian corrmunity. Paul recognized the Christian commu¬ 
nity as the heir of the promises, God’s true people, the 
true Church of Moses, the real Temple. 

The Church is then a continuation of the old Israel, 
and the fulfilment of that "Israel of God" which was God's 
own conception of his chosen people. The Church is also a 
new nation, when looked upon in another light, because of 
that new principle that is the Spirit. The Church is a 
starting point in the new and spiritual creation. God had 
the idea of this new nation in mind when he willed heav¬ 
enly riches to Abraham as his legacy. The Christian 
Church is God’s true heir, in Christ. 
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The old nation was carnal, and yet it was spiritual 
in a certain figurative sense. It could call itself the 
"Church of God" with absolute truth during the greatest 
years of its history in the deserts. The Church of 
Jerusalem, which was the nucleus of the universal Church, 
inherited the title from its ancestors, and so it came to 
be Justly applied to the whole Church. The Christians of 
Jerusalem were known as the saints and the elect because 
these titles were also inherited from the old Israel. 

Dedication to the worship of God constituted one of 
Israel's privileges. Ideas connected with worship were 
applied to the Christians. Their community became the new 
temple of God, and they themselves were a spiritual priest¬ 
hood in the new sanctuary. The Church of Jerusalem 
brought out the importance of all these themes. Paul was 
not an innovator In this matter. Judaism and early 
Christianity gave him the ideas, and his own theological 
genius made them into a synthesis. The notion of the 
Church as God's people became enriched by those basic ele¬ 
ments of apostolic Christianity, the doctrine of faith, the 
conception of baptism, and the theology of the Holy Spirit. 

The second stage of Paul’s concept of the Church is 
seen in his missionary experience, which deepens this con¬ 
cept. In the great Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Romans, the Christian community is distinguished from 
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its Jewish antecedents by faith in Christ as the promised 
Messiah. The new Israel of God, one body in Christ by 
their faith, is the several Gentile churches. 

Paul’s thought is closely bound up with experiences 
as a founder of churches in pagan lands. His conception of 
the Church came under the influence of his experience at 
first. He had to lay considerable emphasis on the fact of 
the "calling" of the Gentiles, and thus connected the ideas 
of "Church" and "vocation." This brought about a reminis¬ 
cence of the holy assembly of the desert. 

Likewise he saw the importance of the expression 
"Church of God", and he applied it to the churches he had 
founded. The Greek use of the word church , and the multi¬ 
plicity of Greek connections that Christians would have, 
eventually brought Christians to speaking of churches in 
the plural, rather than of a universal church. 

The term "Church," even when applied to a particular 
community, evokes the idea of an assembly, but Paul’s con¬ 
ception of Christianity as a whole, is that of a messianic 
diaspora, or extension of the Jerusalem Church, all of 
which would be a part of the one holy nation. Here Paul is 
thinking exactly as a Jew. 

His experience as an apostle led to other theologi¬ 
cal developments which were attributed to him. He speaks 
of the Christian life as a share in Christ’s life through 
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mystical tunion, and as a participation in the life of the 
community of all Christians. Thus the idea of the 
Church's unity, and of the Church itself, was deepened. 

The political and juridical idea of a nation became 
enriched by the addition of another idea, that of an organ¬ 
ism which lives on the life of Christ, 

The formula ’’Body of Christ” expresses Paul's 
thought clearly. Paul had to express in Greek, the idea of 
unity among churches, and so he took over a commonplace of 
popular Stoicism from Menenius Agrippa. He linked this to 
the Eucharistic formula, and so turned the whole theme into 
a perfect vehicle for his own idea of Christian unity 
through identity with Christ's life. 

The third stage is marked by the Captivity Epistles, 
when new problems have forced the apostle to make his 
expressions more precise. The doctrine of the captivity 
epistles is seen as a maturing of Paul's ecclesiology. 

Here the vocabulary changes, since from now on the 
"Church” is to be universal Church. Then, as he develops 
his theory of the mystery of Christ (domination over the 
cosmos), the Church is presented in a new pattern of 
thought. Ideas that seemed to have been thrown out at ran¬ 
dom in the earlier epistles, now acquire considerably more 
importance. 

His idea of the Church becomes abstracted from 
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empirical reality. He uses formulas that come from the 
apocalypses of Judaism. The Church is still the totality 
of Christians, but it is seen principally in an ideal light. 
It becomes a celestial thing. It is the temple of heaven, 
the heavenly bride of Christ. It Is God’s wisdom personi¬ 
fied in heaven. The Church goes to heaven with the risen 
Christ, and so the "body of Christ," the Church is his 
glorified body made spiritual. It Is the fulness of God’s 
sanctifying power in Christ, 

In order to remain faithful to the letter of Paul’s 
theology, it is appropriate to make a distinction between 
his theological development and the semantics involved in 
the term "Church." In the beginning, the Jerusalem 
Christians spoke of the "Church of God," meaning the mes¬ 
sianic assembly. This, in terms of the here and now, 
meant the Christians, Although one might expect the name 
to spread quickly to the universal Church, it seems that 
this was not in fact the case. The Christians of 
Jerusalem had monopolized certain terms (for example, 
"Church of God," "saints," "elect") of hieratic nature. 

It was the Greek use of ekklesia, in fact, that did 
most to make the word of general use for all Christian 
communities. And it was in this way that "Church" and 
"God's people," \4iich had been used equivalently hitherto, 
became separate notions. In Paul’s final stage, ekklesia 
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recovers its original oecumenical meaning. He had achieved 
the unity that his theology demanded between Greek and 
Jewish Christians, at Jerusalem. Thus the obstacle dis¬ 
appeared that had made it impossible to call the totality 
of Christians the ’'Church.’' Originally oecumenical, the 
word "Church" comes to designate the universal Church as 
such in the captivity epistles. 

The titles "saints," "elect," "brethren," "believers," 
which often are placed beside the term "Church," show that 
Paul's conception is derived from the idea of the Hebrew 
quahal, the assembly of the Israelites, particularly in 
tiaeir desert wanderings, called by Israel's God to be pres¬ 
ent before him. The call which they received from the Lord 
is the action of the Holy Spirit by whose operation they 
individually became believers and collectively became the 
Church. The unifying force and underlying motive bringing 
them together is their faith. 

Since it is a gift from Christ, who bestows it on 
his own initiative and no one can be his who has not 
received the Spirit (Romans 8:9), Christ makes a man a 
believer by his action upon him and makes him the temple of 
God (I Corinthians 8:16) or of the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 6:19) 
In the same way that the Spirit makes a man a believer, he 
makes the Church, but, just as it is something more than a 
group of a certain number of believers, so the presence and 
action of the Holy Spirit within the Church is something 
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more than the sum of his actions on each of the members. 

Paul describes the Church as the body of Christ. 

The use of this famous phrase begins in the first epistle 
to the Corinthians and runs through the later epistles to 
the Ephesians and to the Colossians. ’’Now/’ says Paul, 

"you are the body of Christ, and individually members of it" 
(I Cor. 12:27). He speaks of the Church which is Christa 
body (Eph. 1:23); be speaks about the edifying of the body 
of Christ (Eph. If: 12). He speaks of Jesus Christ as the 
head of the body (Col. 1:18), and of Christ's body which is 
the Church. 

There is more than one view of what Paul meant when 
he spoke of the Church as the body of Christ. There are 
those who believe that phrase must be taken in a mystical 
sense, and that when a man enters into the Church of Christ, 
in a mystical sense, he enters into the body of Christ. In 
a famous phrase, the "Church" has been described as an 
"extension of the Incarnation," so that just as God was 
Incarnate in Je3us Christ, Jesus Christ is incarnate in the 
Church. 

On the other hand, there are those who believe that 
this phrase is to be taken in a much more practical sense, 
and in what might be called a functional sense. The work 
of Jesus Christ must go on, but He Himself i3 no longer in 
the flesh to do it, for he has returned to his glory. 

Jesus Christ needs the Church as His body, in the sense 
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that in the Church He must find a channel to do his work 
and a voice to speak his message. These two views of the 
meaning of the phrase the "body of Christ" are not mutually 
exclusive, but the direction in which a man lays his stress 
does make a difference. 

It would be wrong to say that Paul thought of the 
Church as an extension of the incarnation r ~that just as God 
was incarnate in Christ, Christ is incarnate in the Church. 
The reason Paul draws upon the metaphor of the Church as the 
body of Christ in Romans and Corinthians, is to establish 
the proper relationship of Christians to each other. There 
is one body, but it has many menbers, and these members 
differ greatly from one another. There was tendency, par¬ 
ticularly in Corinth, to make distinction among Christians 
and to covet the more spectacular gifts of the Spirit. 

This led to tensions and dissensions in the congregation. 

Paul argues that there are admittedly great differ¬ 
ences In the roles of various members of the body, but they 
all belong to the body and the least is important. Since 
it is God who has arranged the members of the body as it 
has pleased him, there should be no discord but only mutual 
love and concern among the several members of the church. 

(I Cor. 12:2lif). Paul carries the metaphor a step further 
in the captivity epistles and speaks of Christ as the head 
of the body (Eph. ij.:15>; Col. 1:18). 

This indicates that Paul does not completely 
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identify Christ and his church. He is the Savior of the 
body (Eph. 5:23). The body is pictured as deriving its 
nourishment and unity from the head (Col. 2:19); and the 
body is to grow up in every way unto him who is the head 
(Eph. I|_:l5), This suggests the complete dependence of the 
church upon Christ for all its life and power. Christ as 
Head is both part of the Body and more than part, for he 
supplies and fills it. While the Head is perfect, the 
body is incomplete and is being built up by the apostolic, 
pastoral and teaching ministry of the church into a "full 
grown man" (Eph. lj.: 11-16), the whole Christ, 

On the other hand the body is dead without which 
the head is practically helpless. The body is the instru¬ 
ment through which the decisions and purposes of the head 
are carried out. The Church becomes the means of Christ’s 
work in the world; it is his hands and feet, his mouth and 
voice. As in his incarnate life, Christ had to have a body 
to proclaim his Gospel and to do his work, so in his resu¬ 
rrected life, in this age, he still needs a body to be the 
instrument of his gospel and of his work in the world. If 
the Church is to do the work for which Christ designed her, 
then she must live so close to Christ, she must be so much 
in Christ, that her unity with Him is such that she can be 
called nothing less than the Body of Christ in the mystical 
sense of the term. 

The Church completes Christ, who is her head. 
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The exalted Christ will not be complete until united with 
the Church of the redeemed. For Christ is to be "all in 
all," and he only gains that fullness through the Church. 
And so in stiffening also, there is a union between Christ 
and his church. All that he suffered the Church shares in. 
They were not the sufferings of one apart from him. And so 
what we suffer on earth, Christ shares; hence, Paul is able 
to say, "Now I rejoice in my sufferings.for your sake, and 
in my flesh I complete what is lacking in Christ's afflict¬ 
ions for the sake of his body, that is the church." (Col. 1: 

24 ). 

Paul's view of the Church as a body could be applied 
to the Armenian Church, which fifteen years ago was split 
into two factions, similar to the situation that prevailed 
in the church of Corinth. The split resulted from two 
major factors connected with the organizational structure 
of the Armenian Church. The first factor lies in her demo¬ 
cratic character. Both clergymen and laymen share in the 
administrative power, but in the church councils, the 
majority of the votes belong to the laymen. They have 
greater say. 

One of the Armenian political parties took advantage 
of the privileges given to laymen. After years of system¬ 
atic efforts, it succeeded through its followers to take 
control of one of its centers for the purpose of using it 
as a means of leadership of the Armenian people in 
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diaspora. If Paul's term "the Church of God" is really to 
be retained within the Armenian church, the number of the 
laymen should be reduced to the number of the clergymen. 

The clergymen are more inclined to seek the interest of the 
church than the laymen. 

The second factor lies in the existence of two 
spiritual leaders independent of each other. The seat of 
the first spiritual leader is in the Soviet Armenia. Natu¬ 
rally, he is subject to regulations of local authorities 
and has restricted religious freedom. The seat of the 
second spiritual leader is in Lebanon, a country with a 
democratic system. He literally carries out the instruct* 
ions of the Armenian political party, having been elected 
by its followers in the church councils. He is western 
oriented. 

As a result there is always tension between the two 
seats. The first patriarch accuses the other of being used 
as a tool by a political party, and the second accuses the 
first of serving as a Communist agent. Paul's view of the 
Church's unity may become a reality when we abolish the 
system of having two spiritual leaders. Since Christ is 
the head of the Church, the Armenian church, one member of 
that body, will live in greater harmony having one earthly 
spiritual leader. 
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CHAPTER I 

ISRAEL, THE PEOPLE OP GOD 

Paul in agreement with his contemporaries refrains 
from applying the term "church" to the Jews prior to 
Christianity. The universalist tendencies of Judaism were 
certainly a real preparation for Christianity, but an his¬ 
torian would not see the Jewish community as a church, but 
only as a nation. A nation whose ambition is to universal¬ 
ize its religion so as to assimilate all other peoples into 
its own national life is not necessarily a church on that 
account. A church is only possible when religion is taken 
in abstraction from race and nationality. 

Trained in Jewish theology, Paul reflected on the 
"people of God" soon after his vocation and particularly in 
view of his mission to the Gentiles. The Jewish idea of 
"God’s people" is basic to Paul’s theology of the Church. 

f 

In the LXX T'.aos people is used over l£00 times in the sense 
of ethnic group of the same stock and language, particularly 
Israel itself; and the expression becomes a tech¬ 

nical term for Israel as the chosen people of God.-*- Paul, 


^Alan Richardson, An Introduction to the Theology of 
the New Testament (New York: Harper & Brothers, 195bJ, 

p. 268. 
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however, does not use the word/Woci in his normal style. 
Paul’s use of the expression "people of God" is limited in 
the Epistles to a group of Old Testament quotations. 

At the beginning of Romans, chapter nine, it is 
clearly emphasized that to the Old Testament people of God 
belongs "the sonship, the glory, the covenants, the giving 
of the law, the worship, and the promises" (Rom. 9:U-)• 

These constitute the privileges of God's people. There is 
no novelty in Paul's enumeration of Jewish privileges. The 
term "the covenants" doe3 not stand for two separate cove¬ 
nants, Jewish and Christian. The word is plural because 
one and the same covenant was constantly repeated with 
three moments of special importance: in the person of 
Abraham, at the Exodus, and in the future. ^ The covenant 
of the future will only be a renewal of the one that 
already exists. 

The various stages of the covenant are therefore 
simply successive manifestations of the one divine will. 
This is more or less how Paul sees it, although he under¬ 
stands particularly the new aspect of the Christian testa¬ 
ment. The covenant was first made apparent in Israel, and 
it became prerogative of this nation. The second reason 
why the word "covenant" is in plural can be explained by 

^Gerald R. Cragg, "The Epistle to the Romans: Exposi¬ 
tion," in Interpreter's Bible (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 

1954), ix, y. Twr 
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the fact that several covenants are mentioned in the Old 
Testament (Gen. 6:l8; II Sam, 7:11-16). 

In the Old Testament, God declares himself to be the 
God who is, and who will be, for Israel. Although his man¬ 
ifestation takes place under the guise of the terror of fire, 
the shaking of the mountain, and S'.he thunders of heaven, his 
coming in this way is not a sign of hostility to Israel. 

"I am thy God.” That is the decisive word to Israel. In 
his majesty and his holiness the almighty Lord is there on 
Israel’s behalf as Israel’s God. This quite definite relat¬ 
ionship between the God who has come forth from his hidden¬ 
ness and the people of whom his mighty word has taken hold, 
finds its expression in the making of the covenant. 

The confederation of the twelve tribes enters into a 
covenant relationship with God, which is to be the deter¬ 
mining factor in its existence, and within which the whole 
of its life is to be lived. What happened long ago at 
Sinai is once again repeated in the liturgy; to the listen¬ 
ing multitude the command once again goes forth: "This day 
you have become the people of the Lord your God" (Deut. 27:9l 
The creative word of God brings into existence a new 
reality: the people of God.3 Where God is present in his 
covenant, there he reveals himself as Lord in mighty acts 


%. J. Kraus, The People of God in the Old Testament , 
(New York: Association Press,"T95BJ, p. 2ij.» 
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and miracles before the eyes of all the peoples of the 
earth (Exod. 34:10). But it is in the first place over 
Israel that his lordship is exercised: "I am the Lord your 
God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage. Tou shall have no other gods before me" 
(Exod. 20:2-3). 

In Israel, within the closed circle of the covenant, 
the Lord wills to be the sole Lord of all life; that is 
what the Old Testament is all about. The people whom the 
Lord has freed has become the people of God. Prom this 
point on, no other diety can make claim to any authority 
over them. When God demands the obedience of the twelve 
tribes, this is no arbitrary demand; it is based on the 
covenant in which he has declared Israel to be his own 
possession. 

Thus, it is only in relation to the covenant that 
the significance of the commandments of God can be fully 
understood: "Keep silence and hear, 0 Israel; this day you 

have become the people of the Lord your God. Tou shall 
therefore obey the voice of the Lord your God, keeping his 
commandments and his statutes, which I command you this 
day" (Deut. 27:9-10) 

The covenant was an action, taking place in history, 
which resulted In a binding relationship between God and 
his people. The covenant created and sustained the old 
Israel. It was made by God which brought into being God's 
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own people. The covenant was not the discovery of certain 
spiritual laws on the part of the ancient Jewsj+ It involved 
the personal dealings of a living God with a nation of per¬ 
sons. "All that the Lord has spoken we will do," was the 
people's response when the covenant was made (Exod. 19:8)* 

It is only the living, personal God who can confront men 
with a word and make them hear. 

The covenant was first established by God, then 
received by men. It is not an agreement between equals, a 
bargain which man struck with the Almighty.^ Pagan relig¬ 
ions surrounding Israel were filled with such ideas of 
covenant. Their devotees were desperately trying to bring 
gifts to the gods in order to persuade them to enter into an 
agreement through which worshippers could escape their 
wrath or gain their favor. 

In strong contrast to this, the covenant made with 
Israel was not one which they had offered to God. It was 
rather one he had offered to them. God had taken the ini¬ 
tiative, and presented the covenant to them. He chose them 
to be his people before they chose him to be their God. 

God had elected or appointed them to be his solely by his 
own free choice. 


^Donald G. Miller, The People of God. (Naperville, Ill.: 
SCM Book Club, 1957), p. I 4 .O. 

^Robert Davidson, The Bible Speaks . (New York: Crowell 
Co., 1959), p. 90. 
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They could accept but could not determine the condit¬ 
ions of the covenant. The conditions were absolute. "Thou 
shalt" or "thou shalt not," was God’s word to them. They 
could not demand of God in return any "thou shalt" or "thou 
shalt not." They could only accept and obey the conditions 
not initiate or bargain or modify them. 

The covenant was grounded in God's mercy, not in the 
worthiness or the achievement of man.^ To be "elected" was 
the same as to be "loved." The Israelies could never claim 
that because of their number or power or goodness or clever¬ 
ness they were called to be God's own people. Rather they 
were the unworthy objects of God's unbelievable love. "It 
was not because you were more in number than any people 
that the Lord set his love upon you and chose you, for you 
were the fewest of all peoples," says Deuteronomy; "but 
it is because the Lord loves you." (Deut. 7:7-8) 

Here was something absolutely unheard of in history. 
When other gods only terrorized, and when men were fever¬ 
ishly engaging in all sorts of religious ritual and offer¬ 
ings to bribe them into harmlessness, here was a God who 
called men his own for no other reason than that he loved 
them. He did not need to be appeased; he did not demand 
gifts as the price of beneficence; he did not wait for man 


6 Alan Richardson, An Introduction to the Theology of 
the New Testament , page 272. 
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to achieve something of worth for which he could be 
rewarded. He only waited to be gracious, to deal kindly 
with the undeserving, to show his love to those who were 
wholly unworthy of it. 

God's covenant consisted of an unbelievably 
gracious act of redemption.7 "You have seen what I did to 
Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagle's wings and brought 
you to myself." This was the basis of God's covenant with 
Israel (Exod. 19:U-) • Love had stepped into history, 
broken the bands of Egypt’s cruelty, and made a people out 
of those who were no people. It was this overwhelming love 
of God delivering his people from bondage at the exodus 
which became the center of the preaching of Israel's pro¬ 
phets in all generations to come. 

"When Israel was a child, I loved him, and out of 
Egypt I called my son," said Hosea (Hos. 11:1). "I have 
loved you with an everlasting love; therefore, I have con¬ 
tinued my faithfulness to you," said Jeremiah (Jer. 31:3). 
It was God's great redemptive act as the sign of his love 
at the exodus which forever grounded the covenant in his 
mercy, rather than in man's achievement. 

This kind of love demands response.® If God in his 


^Donald G. Miller, p. lj.2, 
^Robert Davidson, p. 90. 
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mercy had brought them out of "the Iron furnace" of Egypt, 
then this laid upon the people viiom he had chosen the respon¬ 
sibility to respond to him when he said: "Listen to my 
voice, and do all that I command you. So shall you be my 
people and I will be your God" (Jer. 11:4). 

Love can be satisfied with nothing less than love in 
return. And love can never be coerced. It is always free. 

The covenant made by God, therefore, had to be freely 

accepted by the people as token of their glad response to 
unde served mercy. "All that the Lord has spoken we will do, 
and we will be obedient," was the people*s part of the 
covenant relation (Exod, 24:7). Obedience means not only 
a docile disposition but the actual carrying out in life of 
the will of the one vho is obeyed. 

The covenant bound together religion and life in a 
unique way. Religion was life, life was religion. For the 

covenant was made with a people who were to carry out their 

response to it in their communal life. The covenant meant 
a community based on God’s will. To serve the God of the 
covenant, then, was to serve the people of the covenant. A 
community was created in which there was responsibility to 
express the will of Lordship of God in every relation. 

Consequently, the ten*'commandments were given, with 
their elaboration to specific aspects of behavior (Exod. 
19:23), as the norm of the people’s responsibility to God 
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and to each other. The law was not a means of gaining 
God’s favor; it was rather a means whereby men could show 
their gratitude for God’s favor. The law was a declaration 
of God’s loving grace to his people. It was his way of 
showing his people how to live responsibly towards him and 
towards their fellowmen, that they might know the fullness 
of life he wanted them to have. 

The commandments were not so much prohibitions as 
they were statements of what was not done in covenant relat- 
tions. They give a picture of the way a man would want to 
live in right relation with God. In understanding the 
responsibility of an Israelite to his fellows, it is neces¬ 
sary to recall the Hebrew conception of corporate personal¬ 
ity.9 The whole nation was so much a unit that each 
individual dwelt in the whole, and the whole dwelt in the 
Individual. When one man sinned, the whole nation sinned. 
Achan's sin meant that "the people of Israel broke faith." 
God’s anger burned not only against Achan, but "against the 
people of Israel." 

The sense of corporateness meant that responsible 
behavior towards one’s fellows was absolutely involved in 
Israel's response to God’s covenant. 10 To wrong a brother 

^Rudolf Bultmann, P rimitive Christianity , (New York: 
World Book Pub. Co., 19^9), p. 36. 

10 Robert Davidson, p, 100. 
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was to wrong Israel. To wrong Israel was to wrong the God. 
whose people Israel was. To break community, therefore, by 
stealing, murdering, lying, committing adultery, was to act 
irresponsibly towards the covenant and defy God, who in his 
love had redeemed them. 

The covenant also demanded service to those who were 
outside the covenant community. In order for God to reveal 
his love to all men, it was necessary first that he reveal 
his love to some men. So initially God selected Israel as 
those to whom his love was to be shown. But did God's love 
for them mean that he did not love others? No, exactly the 
opposite was true. He showed them his love so that they in 
turn could make his love known to all men. 

Election is not alone to privilege but to responsi¬ 
bility."^ This eliminates all pride in being elected, and 
destroys all complacency. He who is appointed to know 
God's love is appointed also to share that love. He who 
has known the joy of membership in the people of God is 
obliged to seek to extend the bounds of God's people until 
they take in every life in every land. To accept God's 
covenant is to serve him who Is the Suffering Servant, To 
be one of God’s beloved sheep whom he calls by name is to 
go out into the long night with the Great Shepherd search¬ 
ing for those who are lost, until he finds. (Luke l5:3"7) 

•^Alan Richardson, p. 272. 
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Another element in the covenant was worship , 
designed to preserve and to strengthen all other aspects of 
the covenant.The crucial question for Israel was how 
could the luster of the faith born at; the Exodus be pro¬ 
tected from the corrosion of the years. The solution to 
this lay largely in Israel’s worship, which brought to a 
focus every element of the covenant. 

God commanded his people to erect a tent of worship. 
This was to remind them constantly that God was in the 
midst of their life, and was to be a place where they could 
meet with him and come to know his will. The instructions 
were: ’’Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell in 

their midst,” (Exod. 25:8) The worship of the tabernacle 
assured the dealing of a personal God with his people. The 
living One was personally present and active in the whole 
of their national life. 

Their worship reminded them of God’s initiative in 
redeeming them. ^3 Worship, to the Hebrews, was not some¬ 
thing man brought to God on his own. It was rather man’s 
response in gratitude for what God had done and in obedi¬ 
ence to what he had commanded. The forms of worship were 
prescribed by God, and even the offerings were first 

12h. J. Kraus, p. 12. 

13John Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology , 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1966), p. 432. 
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given to man by him. When life was offered to God in the 
form of sacrifice, it was not man's gift. It was man's 
obedient return to God of what he had first given him. 

God's mercy in spite of their unworthiness, was like¬ 
wise kept before them constantly by their worship. As the 
deed of their redemption at the exodus was retold in word 
and re-enacted in symbol in the Passover Feast, each suc¬ 
ceeding generation of Israelites was led to participate in 
those events anew. They did not think of them as mere 
memories. They were contemporary events as well. 

With their conception of the unity of their people, 
what happened to their families had in a profound sense 
happened to them. They were there at the Exodus through 
their solidarity with former generations. Hence, the mar¬ 
velous kindness of God made known at the Exodus was not 
just for that one generation, but for the whole of Israel, 
both past and future. Worship was dramatic action 
designed to keep their sense of God's goodness and the 
wonder of his redemption in all generations. 

Worship was also designed to quicken their response 
to God and to enforce their responsibility to him.^ The 
motif of the whole book of Exodus was significant. First 
came redemption (Exod. 1 : 18 ). Then followed law, which was 
a statement of the type of character which redemption 

•^Donald G. Miller, _p. . 
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demanded from the redeemed (Exod. 19:23). Then worship was 
instituted not only to remind them of redemption, but to aid 
in securing and maintaining a character worthy of God's sav¬ 
ing act (Exod. 24:4°)• Worship meant the offering of the 
redeemed soul to God for his service, and the dedication of 
one's self to the ethical behavior which the covenant 
demanded. 

The communal character of their life was also 
strengthened through their worship. In other Eastern reli¬ 
gions, worship is often an individual matter. The indivi¬ 
dual goes to his temple to engage in some isolated act of 
prayer or offering. The worship of the Israelites however, 
was corporate. It was a matter for the whole nation. Men, 
of course, did worship God as individuals, but that was the 
individualizing of something which was by its very nature 
corporate. The whole congregation met at the tent of meet¬ 
ing. The feasts were kept by all. 

Through his worship, the individual Israelite was 
bound to Israel, past, present, and future. 1 ^ He could 
worship rightly, therefore, only as he lived in covenant 
relations to the other members of the covenant community. 

To break the bonds which tied him to the other members of 
the fellowship was to sever the bonds which bound him to 


15Rudolf Bultmann, p. 45. 
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God. Worship without ethical behavior towards one’s bro¬ 
ther was an abomination to God (Isa. 1:12-17; Jer. 22:3-17). 

Worship also focused attention on the covenant 
demand for service.*^ To be reminded of redemption was 
likewise to be reminded that they were the heralds of 
redemption. To recall God’s deliverance at the Exodus was 
to be confronted with the prophetic hope that what he had 
begun there, he would one day complete. Israel had been 
saved from Egypt in order that she might be God’s instru¬ 
ment for one day saving Egypt. 

“In that day," said one of the prophets, “Israel will 
be the third with Egypt and Assyria, a blessing in the 
midst of the earth, whom the Lord of hosts had blessed say¬ 
ing, ’Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of 
my hands, and Israel my heritage.*” (Isa. 19:214.-25) The 
reminder of what God has done, therefore, was also the pro¬ 
mise of what God would yet do. Rightly to worship was to 
serve. Such was the meaning of God’s covenant with Israel. 
Here lies the root of the Church, 


^Donald G. Miller, The People of God , (Naperville: 
SCM Book Club, 1957), P.To. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE TRUE ISRAEL, THE NEW PEOPLE OF GOD 

A close look at the history of the Old Testament 
people of God will enable us to realize that out of it the 
eschatological concept of the people of God arises, espec¬ 
ially in the preaching of the prophets.1 Despite Israel’s 
disloyality to the covenant, God of his free grace expresses 
readiness to re-establish the old relationship in a new and 
definite manner. ’’They shall be my people, and I will be 
their God...I will make with them an everlasting covenant, 
and I will not turn away from doing good to them." (Jer. 
32:38ff) Such is the fundamental meaning of the prophetic 
promises. Similarly in the view of late Judaism, it is 
true that at all events only the Israel of the eschatologi¬ 
cal future is the "people of God" in the full sense of this 
term. 

It is inferred from a number of passages in the New 
Testament that the Church knew itself to be this eschato¬ 
logical people of God. Paul called Christians "the true 
circumcision" (Phil. 3;3)» the children of Abraham (Rom. I).: 
16-2^), "the commonwealth of Israel" (Eph. 2:12), and "the 
Israel of God" (Gal. 6:16). Paul defending himself before 


Alan Richardson, p. 267. 
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Felix insisted that Christians worship the same God as 
Israel ("I worship the God of our fathers”), believe the 
same Scriptures ("believing everything laid down by the law 
or written in the prophets”), and share the same hope 
("having a hope in God which these themselves accept”), 
(Acts 2^:14-15). 

The most striking affirmation in the New Testament 
that the Church represents the eschatological people of God 
or the new people of God is to be found in I Peter 2:9f., 
where various Old Testament passages are brought together 
and applied to the new people of God, the Church. 2 Four 
meaningful predicates point to its vocation and status: 
"chosen race, kingly priesthood, holy nation, purchased 
people." The continuation "so that you may proclaim the 
great deeds of him who has called you out of darkness into 
his wonderful light" refers to Isaiah 43i20f., where the 
prophet after recalling God's great deeds in the journey 
out of Egypt, promises a new exodus. 

In so doing God calls Israel (according to the LXX): 
"My chosen race, my people that I have acquired for myself 
in order to tell of my great deeds." The epistle considers 
this eschatological Israel as realized in the Church. The 
terms "Kingly priesthood" and "holy people" derive from 

%aul S. Minear, Image s of the Church in the New 
Testament . (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, i960), p. 69. 
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Exodus 19:6 (LXX) which reveals both the sharing in God’s 
kingship and also the priestly service of the new people of 
God in the world. That the early church took over these 
significant attributes and functions is demonstrated by 
Apocalypse 1:6 and 5:10. The "purchased people" is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Old Testament. 

Finally, in Rom, 9:24 Paul makes it clear that the 
church is God’s new people. This is most vividly expressed 
in the use of quotations from Hosea. 3 The prophet speaks 
of the present apostasy of Israel and her eschatological 
salvation. Hoses, was directed to name one of his sons "Not 
my people," for apostate Israel was no longer God’s people 
and he was not their God (Hos. 1:9). However, in the day 
of salvation, this situation will be changed; they will be 
called "Sons of the living God" (Hos. 1:10). "And I will 
say to Hot my people, ’You are my people’; and he shall say, 
’Thou art my God’" (Hosea 2:23). 

In Hosea these prophecies clearly referred to Israel, 
but Paul applies them to the Church, which consists of both 
Jews and Gentiles (Rom. 9:24). There is no doubt that in 
this striking passage the Church i3 intended to be under¬ 
stood as the eschatological people of God in which the 
old promises for Israel are fulfilled in God’s purchased 

^George Eldon Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament. 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1975)', P* 53#."' ~ 
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people which he has newly acquired for himself through the 
redemptive action of his Son. 

The important Old Testament formula, "I will be 
their God and they shall be my people" is quoted several 
times in the New Testament and applied to the eschatological 
community of redemption. Paul quotes it also in 2 Cor. 6: 

16 from Ezekial 37:27 in order to distinguish the Church 
from the unbelievers. In Hebrews 8:10, it appears in the 
lengthy quotation from Jermiah 31 : 31-34 in order to show 
the accomplishment of this great prophecy concerning the 
new Covenant. It is evident how deeply rooted was the early 
Church’s conviction that it was the eschatological people 
of God. The idea forms the main theological theme of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

One significant element of the Old Testament con¬ 
ception of the people of God still retained its force and 
validity for New Testament thought: God's preferential 
love,4 Even before the foundation of the world, he chose 
us in Christ that we might be holy and blameless before 
him (Eph. 1:4). it is from him that the call comes which 
leads to incorporation in the holy people of God, and 
those vho belong to him are simply those who have obtained 
mercy. God even calls to it precisely those who in the 
eyes of the world are regarded as inferior and foolish. 

4Donald G. Miller, p. 52. 
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The reception of the Gentiles is the work of God. 

He himself has undertaken to take of the Gentiles a people 
to his name (Acts l£:llj.). Paul, too, is only a chosen 
instrument of God. After the failure in Athens, God en¬ 
courages him for the beginning in Corinth, "Do not fear, 
but speak, and do not be silent, for a numerous people 
belongs to me in this city" (Acts 18:10). 

In view of the hardening of the greater part of the 
Jewish people in unbelief, the acceptance of the Gospel by 
the Gentiles can even become a problem; but Paul in the 
epistle to the Romans justifies God’s providence by the 
grace of his vocation and the free disposition of his 
mercy£ and quotes as a proof the same passage of Hosea 2:25>, 
"I will call the people that is not my people to be my 
people and her that is not loved to be loved" (Rom. 9:25). 
This new people of God, formed of the remnant of Israel and 
many Gentiles has only come into being because of the free¬ 
ly given love and grace of God. 

Something new however, contributes to constitute it, 
Christ’s saving action.^ God has acquired his eschatologi¬ 
cal community for himself through the blood of his Son. 

God once chose and acquired his people by the deliverance 

^Lucien Cerfaux. The Church in the Theology of St. Paul, 
(New York: Herder and Herder, 195>9T» P. 51. 

6 Paul S. Minear, p. 69. 
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from Eqypt, now ho acquires his community or Church, namely, 
the eschatological one that belongs to him definitely, in a 
new way, through the redeeming blood of his Son. All the 
guilt incurred by the previous people of God disappears; 

God makes a new beginning in grace. That also makes it 
clear that for early Christian thought the "Church of God" 
is nothing else but the people of God, so that Church and 
people of God in this perspective are identical. This is 
confirmed by Titus 2:ll+: Christ Jesus "has given himself 
for us in order to redeem us from all inquity and cleanse 
for himself a people of his own." 

The passage alludes to Ezekial 37:23, a reference to 
the eschatological people of God in which the old formula 
is found, "They shall be my people and I the Lord will be 
their God." Instead of this, the expression known from 
Exodus and Deuteronomy "people belonging to him" is used. 
Significant in this respect also are the supplementary 
expressions that are sometimes added in Paul’s epistles to 
the churches. The apostle greets "the church of the 
Thessalonians In God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ" 
(I Thes. 1:1). He praises the same persons as "immitators 
of the churches of God which are in Judea in Christ Jesus" 
(I Thes. 2:lit-). All the "churches in Christ" send greet¬ 
ings in Romans 16:16. 

The people of God of the new Covenant is no longer 
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in any respect the same as in the old , 1 even though funda¬ 
mental ideas of gracious election to be God’s possession, 
of Covenant and of God’s community are preserved. It is 
true that no where in the New Testament is a "new" people 
of God mentioned, but the new Covenant is (I Cor, 11:25; 

Heb. 8:13), and if the close connection with the new Cove¬ 
nant, the idea of the people of God in Jeremiah 31:31-3l(. 
(quoted in Hebrews 8:8-12) is remembered, then in fact a 
new and eschatological people of God is envisaged. The 
prophet was still thinking of the old Israel, simply 
renewed by grace. 

That the new people of God was also to extend beyond 
the bounds of the nation only became a reality through the 
atoning death of Jesus "for many" (Mark llj.:2l|.), that is to 
say, for the Gentiles, too. The originality of the eschato¬ 
logical covenant of grace and of the eschatological people 
of God is seen in the fact that it is no longer the old 
sign of the Covenant, circumcision, but faith in Jesus 
Christ and the "circumcision of Christ" (Col. 2:11), that 
is to say, baptism, which is decisive for admission into 
the people of God and membership of God’s Church. Jews and 
Gentiles have equal access if they take this new way of 
salvation opened up by God. 


7 George Eldon Ladd, p. 539. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE RELATION BETWEEN ISRAEL AND THE GENTILES 

This question deeply preoccupied Paul, particularly 
in Romans 9-ll» where he presents a remarkable survey of 
sacred history. Israel’s rejection of her Messiah leads 
Paul to the question, "Has God rejected his people?" (Rom. 
11:1). In order to reconcile with the divine promises to 
Israel the fact that the greater part of his nation was 
obdurate in unbelief regarding Christ, he makes the follow¬ 
ing arguments: whether the word of God had become ineffect- 
ual (9:6); whether there was injustice with God (9till-); 
whether God was responsible for Israel's failure, and 
whether God's promises for Israel will still be fulfilled 
in an unsuspected way. He even warns the converted Gen¬ 
tiles against arrogance towards Israel. 

Paul's metaphor of the olive tree suggests the 
unity of the old people of God, Israel and the Church.'*' The 
olive tree is the one people of God. Natural branches--un¬ 
believing Jews—were broken off, and wild branches--believ- 
ing Gentiles--were grafted onto the tree. This makes it 
perfectly clear the Church of Jesus Christ lives from the 
root and trunk of the Old Testament Israel. While God has 
not finally and irrevocable cast away his people Israel, 

^Alan Richardson, p. 2E>8. 
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Bli¬ 
the church consisting of both Jews and G-entiles has become 
the branches of the olive tree—the people of God--the true 
Israel. Not only faithful Jews, but all believers includ- 
Gentiles, are the true circumcision who worship God in 
spirit and glory in Christ Jesus (Phil. 3:3). All such have 
been circumcised in heart (Col. 2:11), As the spiritually 
circumcised, they are the children of Abraham (Gal. 3:7), 
their father (Rom. 4:11,16,18); they are the offspring (Gal. 
3:29) and descendents of Abraham (Rom. 4:16). 

Those who formerly were alienated from the common¬ 
wealth of Israel and strangers to the covenant of promise 
(Eph. 2:12) have now been brought near to the God of Israel. 
The whole tenor of Paul's use of the metaphor of the olive 
tree is that while natural branches--Jews—have been broken 
off the olive tree and wild branches—Gentiles--grafted into 
the people of God, it is God’s sovereign pleasure yet to 
bring the natural branches to faith and so graft them back 
into the tree (Rom. 11:23-24). Paul's argument is circular. 
Israel did not stumble in unbelief so as finally to fall 
(Rom. 11:11), but that through their unbelief salvation 
might come to the Gentiles. The salvation of the Gentiles 
will in turn provoke Israel to jealousy. "If their tres¬ 
pass means riches for the world, and if their failure means 
riches for the Gentiles, how much more will their full in¬ 
clusion mean?" (Rom. 11:12), 
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Even in unbelief, Israel remains a holy people (Rom, 
11:16) and will finally be grafted back into their own olive 
tree (Rom, 11:24), In this manner by provocation on the 
part of the Gentiles "all Israel will be saved" (Rom, 11:26). 
This does not mean that every last Israelite will be saved, 
but the people as a whole. Membership in the Jewish nation 
does not constitute salvation or even a prerequisite to sal¬ 
vation. Paul does not sneculate when or how the salvation 
of the Jews will take place, but it is probably an eschato¬ 
logical event to occur at the end of the age. Whatever form 
the salvation of Israel takes, it is clear that the terms of 
salvation must be the same for those of the Gentiles: faith 
in Jesus as the crucified and risen Messiah, that is the 
Jewish nation will become Christian. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is a good source on the 
vocation of the Gentiles.^ In the Epistle Paul strongly 
defends his legitimate right as apostle to the Gentiles and 
his equality of rights with the original apostles, as well 
as his gospel without circumcision and legal observances. 

In an allegorical way, he thinks of Abraham's two wives as 
types of freedom and bondage. (Gal. 4*21-31) Ih© slave wo¬ 
man Agar, who only bore according to the flesh, is attached 
by him with the Covenant of Mt. Sinai, vftiich bears children 
into bondage; she corresponds to the "Jerusalem which now 

^Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Church in the Mew Testament, 
(New York: Herder and Herder, 19),p. ?8. 
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is" and which lies in bondage as its children do. 

The free Sarah, however, who bore the son "by reason 
of the promise," becomes for him the representative of the 
'Jerusalem above" which is "our mother"; "you, however, bre¬ 
thren, are like Isaac, children of the promises." Paul is 
writing to fight against the old obsolete order of bondage 
to the Law to which, for him, the "Jerusalem which now is" 
is holding. Moreover, Paul found that empirical Israel was 
persecuting believers in Christ subject to the new order of 
salvation. 

Paul’s conception of the true people of God, which 
equally includes believers from Israel and the Gentiles, 
has become "in Christ" a total and new unity: "There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, neither male 
nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus" (Gal. 28). 
It follows that for Paul, a new people of God has taken the 
place of the old, and one vhich is formed on the promises 
of blessings made to it. The new people of God also rests 
on an entirely new foundation, that is, belief in the one 
heir to the blessings and sole mediator of salvation, 

Jesus Christ. 

Paul, as mentioned before, regards this new people 
of God as the "Jerusalem on high" (Gal. 4:26), or as its 
earthly manifestation—the "mother" of the Christians—and 
he also calls it "the Israel of God" (Gal. 6:16). The 
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Galatian Christiana Whom Paul had primarily in mind when he 
speaks of those Who are following his rule and the Israel of 
God are to be blessed with peace and mercy.from God. The 
apostle is transferring the old title of honor to the new 
society of those who believe in Christ. The blessing that 
was promised to Abraham for his physical offspring is trans¬ 
ferred to Christ and through him to all who are bound to him, 
bound to him by faith and baptism (Gal. 3:14,16,29), while 
in the epistle to the Romans the spiritual descent from 
Abraham is directly ascribed to all who, like Abraham, 
allow themselves to be justified by faith, the uncircumcised 
equally with the circumcised (Rom. 4:H“17). 

Paul attempts to reinterpret the terms "circumcision" 
and "Jew" (Rom. 2:25-29) or deny to some "from Israel" mem¬ 
bership of "Israel" and of some of Abraham’s offspring, 
that they are his children, and of his children in the flesh, 
and that they are God's children (Rom. 9:6-8). For him the 
unbelieving Israel is the Israel according to the flesh 
(I Cor. 10-18) and to the unbelieving Jews and Greeks, he 
opposes the Christian community (I Cor. 10:32). 

Along side the titles of honor of Israel, Paul laid 
full claim to its actual privileges and presents the Church 
as the legitimate heir of the old people of God. Moreover, 
he attempted to provide a theological basis for this inheri¬ 
tance by seeking to recognize the characteristics of the new 
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people of God of believers in Jesus Christ. Thus he devel¬ 
oped the primitive Church’s consciousness of being an inde¬ 
pendent society. 

The close tie between Jews and gentiles in the 
Church is clearly pointed out in the epistle to the 
Ephesians.3 It is "the mystery of Christ, which was not 
made known to the sons of men in other generations as it 
has now been revealed to his holy apostles and prophets by 
the Spirit" (Eph. 3:ip). Through Christ who proclaimed 
peace to "those afar off" (gentiles) and to "those that 
were near" (the Jews), both groups who formerly were sepa¬ 
rated have equal access to the Father in the one Spirit 
(Eph. 2:I6ff) 

It is only with the incorporation of the gentiles 
that the essential eschatological picture of the Church 
emerges, and God’s economy of salvation reaches its climax 
and "the manifold wisdom of God" is made known to the prin¬ 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places through the 
Church," that is, through her actual reality and her 
preaching, and so the destruction of their power is 
announced (Eph. 1:21-23; ip: 8—10)• 

From this point of view, the Church cannot be envis¬ 
aged in any other way than as comprised in God’s eternal 
salvific plan as the Church of Jews and gentiles, which 

3peter Richardson, Israel in the Apostolic Church , 
(London: University Press, 1%9T7 P* U+8. 
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Christ represented in his body on the cross and made into 
"a new man" (Eph. 3:1$), and which he has redeemed (Eph. 5: 
23) and sanctified (5:26); the one Body of Christ, directed 
and built up by him, its heavenly head, whose growth is 
promoted and brought to the "full measure of the plenitude 
of Christ" (cf. ip; 11-16). 

Prom what has been said, it is implied that Paul also 
insured the freedom of the gentiles in the Church.^- It was 
due to him that the settlement at the "Council of Jerusalem" 
which accorded the gentiles' entry to the Church without 
circumcision or adoption of the Jewish Law was not only 
maintained in the following period despite the intrigues of 
Judaizers, but was also understood. 

His thesis of the one way of salvation for all in 
faith in Jesus Christ, presented in the epistle to the 
Galatians as well as in the epistle to the Romans, dissipa¬ 
ted any doubts that might have been possible: "There is no 
distinction, since all have sinned and fall short of the 
glory of God, they are justified by his grace as a gift 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus" (Rom. 3: 

22f). 

Consequently, the gentiles have equal rights as 
brothers in Christ, and there may not be any neglect of the 
gentile Christians by the former Jews (cf. Gal. 2:15-18). 

b-Edgex J. Goodspeed, The Story of the New Testament . 
(Chicago: University of CEicago, 19163, p. 11. 
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On the other hand, of course, the gentile Christians must 


not despise the old Israel on account of its failure (cf* 
Rom. 9-H) and must show loving consideration for their 
Jewish Christian brothers who may have a more rigid con¬ 
science in matters of food and drink (cf. Rom. Ilf). 

Thus, Paul admonished and educated all his churches 
to Christian concord and also promoted harmony between the 
mother-church in Jerusalem and his new foundations. In 
that way he made an essential contribution to the formation 
of a common consciousness of the Church as a whole. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE NEW TEMPLE OF GOD 

Another metaphor Paul uses which shows that the 
Church is the true Israel is that of the temple. Both the 
Old Testament and Judaism anticipated the creation of a new 
temple in the Kingdom of God (Ezek. 37:26ff.; lj.O:lff.) 

Jesus had spoken of the formation of his church as the cre¬ 
ation of a building (Matt, 16:18). He was also reported as 
uttering an enigmatic prophecy: "I will destroy this tem¬ 
ple that is made with hands, and in three days I will build 
another not made with hands" (Mk. ll|.:58), It is possible 
that this was understood by the early Christians to mean 
the establishment of the new messianic community. 

While the primitive community continued as Jews to 
worship in the temple (Acts 2:lj.6), Stephen was the first to 
realize that temple worship was irrelevant for Christians 
(Acts 71lp8f“)• Paul sees the Christian community taking the 
place of the temple as the eschatological temple of God, as 
the place where God dwells and is worshipped. 

The metaphor had a threefold emphasis. The individ¬ 
ual believer has become a temple of God because the Spirit 
of God indwells him (I Cor. 6:19). As the temple of God, 
the believer is holy; he belongs to God. Therefore, he is 
not his ovrn and may not dispose of his life as he may 
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desire. Immorality is a contradiction of the essential 
character of the believer. There was a libertine tendency 
in Corinth that disparaged the body under the slogan, "All 
things are lawful to me" (I Cor. 6:12), even sexual license. 
Paul corrects this view by the affirmation that the body is 
the temple of God’s Spirit. 

Not only the individual believer but also the local 
congregation is the temple of God because the Spirit 
indwells the corporate fellowship. This again has a very 
practical application; as the dwelling place of God, the con¬ 
gregation is a holy people. The community in Corinth was 
rent by schisms that clustered around four prominent names: 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas, and Christ. 

This seems not to have been mere sectarianism but to 
have resulted from the impact of gnosticizing Judaism,^ 
that had in turn disrupted the church. This situation Paul 
condemns in frightening language. Because the local church 
is God’s dwelling place, whoever "destroys," ( l.e .:) 
brings ruin upon, the local congregation by false teaching 
and destroys its unity, him will God destroy (I Cor. 3:17). 

The fact that the church is the temple where God 
dwells excludes the logical possibility of becoming "mis- 
mated with unbelievers" (II Cor. 6:14). This must refer to 


2-L. Goppelt, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times , 
(London: Adams and Charles Black, 1970), p. 98ff. 
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relationships with idolatrous pagans of such a sort that it 
compromised one’s Christian testimony. It is clear that 
Paul does not mean to prohibit all social contacts with 
unbelievers, "since then you would need to go out of the 
world" (I Cor. 5:10). The clue to Paul’s meaning is found 
in the words, "What agreement has the temple of God with 
idols?" (I Cor. 6:16). Any yoke with unbelievers that com¬ 
promised one with idolatrous and unusual practices (I Cor. 
6:15) was excluded because of the holiness of the Church. 

Paul applies the same metaphor to the universal 
Church (Eph. 2:19-22). Gentile believers are no longer 
aliens from God’s people; they are God’s true household; 
they are, in fact, a temple built upon the foundation of 
Christ, the apostles, and the prophets, who grow into a holy 
temple in the Lord. Here in the Church rather than in 
Judaism is the dwelling place of God to be found. The 
presence of God has removed from the Jerusalem temple to the 

o 

new temple,the Christian Church. 

The fact that Paul uses the metaphor of the temple to 
designate both the local and the universal Church reinfor¬ 
ces a fact already evident in the use of ekklesla. 3 namely, 
the unity of the Church in its diversity. The local 

^Bertil Gartner, The Temple and the Community in Qumran 
and the N.T. (London: University Press, 1965), p. 

3D.E.H. Whiteley, The Theology of St. Paul , p. H 4 . 8 . 
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congregation is not part of the church; the universal church 
is not thought of as the sum and total of its parts; rather, 
the local congregation in its local expression. 

In the Eoistles of Paul, we encounter a two-fold idea 
of the Spirit. Sometimes he is seen as a charismatic gift, 
and sometimes as a gift which brings with it a new life, 
and a new nature, together with all the demands which holi¬ 
ness makes upon the believer. In the first appearance of 
the Spirit, there is indication of the initiative taken by 
God. 

The Spirit has been given (Rom. 5:5), has been sent 
(dal. 4:6), has called the Christians (Eph. 4:4); and the 
corresponding part which men play is to receive him (I Thes. 
1:6). There was a renewal (Rom. 7:6), a justification 
(I Cor. 6:11). The Christians received the seal (Eph. 1: 
13), and they were baptized in the one Spirit (I Cor. 12: 134 

There are two passages which comment on this initial 
intervention of the Spirit. "Did you receive the Spirit by 
works of the law?", Paul writes to the Galatians, "or by 
hearing with faith?.. .Having begun with the Spirit, are you 
now ending with the flesh?" (Gal. 3:2) Paul seems to have 
in mind here the giving of the essential gift which trans¬ 
forms the Christian's nature and which is furthermore 
accompanied by charismatic manifestations which prove the 
existence of sanctification in the Spirit. 
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To the Thessalonians Paul states: "Our gospel came 
to you not only in word, but also in power and in the Holy 
Spirit and with full conviction. You know what kind of men 
we proved to be among you for your sake. And you became 
imitators of us and of the Lord, for you received the word 
in much affliction with joy inspired by the Holy Spirit." 

(I Thes. 1:5) 

Thus the outpouring of the Holy Spirit has a double 
aspect.4 It is the Holy Spirit who guarantees the effica¬ 
ciousness of the apostles' work by manifesting himself by 
means of miracles, charismatic gifts and the persuasiveness 
of preaching. And at the same time, he produces in the 
faithful the charismatic gifts which accompany a more per¬ 
manent presence, in supernatural joy and peace, which cor¬ 
respond to the deepened nature of the Christian. All of 
this is very similar to the ideas which occupied the 
Church of Jerusalem, except that Paul places greater stress 
on the permanent sanctifying presence of the Spirit. But 
he does not forget that the gift of the Spirit opens up 
eschatological vistas. 

The giving of the Spirit means the rewards and the 
joys of the Kingdom of God, the realization of the messi¬ 
anic promises: "You were sealed with the promised Holy 
Spirit, which is guarantee of our inheritance" (Eph. 1:13) • 

^Lucien Cerfaux, p. 173 , 
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Here again Paul's theology deepens and he develops the per¬ 
manent aspect of the part played by the Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is given to Christians (I Thes. Ip: 8), and he lives 
in them (Rom. 8:9), and sanctifies them (I Cor. 6:1). He 
gives them the status of sons of Cod (Rom. 8:15) and makes 
them temples of God (Eph. 2:22). He makes them one with 
Christ and one among themselves (I Cor. 6:17). 

The same Spirit works through the charismatic gifts 
in the community, looking after the interests of the whole 
body of believers (I Cor. 12:11), and it is in baptism and 
the Eucharist that Christians come under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit who makes them all into one and the same 
people, one and the same body (I Cor. 12:13). All Christ¬ 
ians share the same fellowship in the Spirit (Phil. 2:1). 
Just as it was the letter of the Law which brought the 
people of old together, so it is the Spirit who shapes the 
new people. (Phil. 3 : 3 ) 
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chapter V 

THE "CHURCH CP GOD" IN PAUL 

In the view of K.L. Schmidt, "church" and "Church of 
God" are identical expressions .^ Thus, wherever Paul uses 
the word t'yOC) Y'y't^Tol/ t^ecrvis always to be understood. 

This is, of course, true for where TOIJ has 

always to be added. Besides, Schmidt claims, there is no 
distinction between the Church, understood as universal 
Church, and the many local communities, because every com¬ 
munity, however small, is always representative of the 
Whole Church of all Christians. 

If this is so, the "church of God at Corinth" would 
not mean the Corinthians' church considered alongside the 
Roman church, the Ephesian church and others. It x^ould 
mean the one community of the Church insofar as it is pres¬ 
ent at Corinth. It is the community in general, not in par¬ 
ticular, that Paul considers when he speaks of the humblest 
members of the Church (I Cor. 6:4) or of the need of keep¬ 
ing silence among the women at public worship (I Cor. 14:31+1 

Many scholars hold Schmidt's view. In the main it 
is acceptable, but a distinction needs to be made.2 we can 

L. Schmidt, Gerhard Kittel (ed. ), Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand 4 Rapids: Eerdmans, 
195D, III, P.1T06. 

^Lucien Cerfaux, p. 107. 
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agree that the Christians considered themselves as the 
"people of God" from the beginning. Thus the idea of a uni¬ 
versal Church is prior to that of the local communities. 

But the notion of "the people of God" is one thing, and the 
history of the -word ekklesia is another. 

There is no indication that the word ever connoted 
the universal Church, directly and explicitly.3 it is not 
possible to prove that "church" and "Church of God" are sy¬ 
nonymous. The proper way for understanding Paul's concept 
of the term "Church of God," is to consider the texts 
rather than the existing theories. We discover two series 
of texts in the first of which, the expression is used in 
regard to the Judaeo-Christian church. In the second, it 
applies to the church of Corinth. 

In his first letter to the Thessalonians, Paul 
writes: "Brethren, you became imitators of the churches of 

God in Christ Jesus which are in Judea; for you suffered the 
same things from your own countrymen as they did from the 
Jews" (I Thes. 2:llv). In this context, "churches of God" 
is a privileged title for the churches of Palestine which 
the Thessalonians are to imitate. One might ask if it be¬ 
longs exclusively to the Palestinian churches, since the 
churches of Galatia are never called "churches of God," 
and the church of Thessalonica is given the paraphrase, 

^Lucien Cerfaux, p. 107. 
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"church in G-od the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ." 

When used in the plural, the formula takes on its 
most concrete sense.^ It means the local churches as such, 
and not, for instance, "the one Church of God, such as it 
exists in Corinth." In I Thes. 2:l4,TWi/0'V(rwvemphasizes 
the idea of local churches, and so we must translate this 
as the "local churches of God in Judaea," since there are 
plenty more local churches and presumably other churches 
of God. Moreover, this plural use ruins the paraphrase 
proposed for I Cor. 1:2. Compared with I Thes. 2:1I+, the 
formula "the church of God which is at Corinth" simply 
means "the local church of Corinth." 

II Thes. bears out I Thes. in several passages. 

For example: "We ourselves boast of you in the churches of 
God for your steadfastness and faith in all your persecut¬ 
ions and in the afflictions which you are enduring." The 
parallel with the first epistle, the allusion to persecut¬ 
ions and tribulations, and the fact that we are only here 
at the beginning of Paul's foundations, suggests that here 
again, the "churches of God" are the communities in Judaea. 
The opening salutation speaks of the local church in the 
same terms as does the first epistle. 

In the letter to the Galatians, Paul writes: "You 
have heard of my former life in Judaism, how I persecuted 

^Lucien Cerfaux, p. 108. 
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the church of God violently and tried to destroy it; and I 
advanced in Judaism beyond many of my own age among my peo¬ 
ple, so extremely zealous was I for the traditions of my 
fathers (Gal, 1:13), The letters to the Thessalonians show 
us that from the beginning of his correspondence, Paul uses 
"church of God" as a name for particular churches. There is 
no reason to suppose that he changes its meaning now, mak¬ 
ing it apply to the universal Church, 

The context does not favor the interpretation that 
Paul is speaking here of the universal Church. Paul is not 
thinking beyond the immediate circle of Jerusalem, when he 
speaks of surpassing many of his fellow Jews in zeal for 
his religion. In Galatians 1:22, he expressly mentions the 
churches of Judaea, which he called, in the letters to the 
Thessalonians, "The churches of God which are in Judaea." 
There would be no problem if the church of Jerusalem was the 
first to give itself the title of "Church of God," and if 
Paul were accusing himself of having persecuted the 
Jerusalem community. 

There are more instances in Paul*s use of the term 
"Church of God." Two of them belong to the opening saluta¬ 
tions of the letters to the Corinthians, and the two others 
occur in the section of the first letter, 10:32 and 11:22, 
The latter instances come in the context of reorganization 
in the matter of the community assembly. "Give no offense 
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to Jews or to Greeks or to the Church of God, just as I try 
to please all men in everything I do" (I Cor. 10:32). 

Abuses in the liturgy had been a source of scandel, 
and Paul has to remind the Christians of Corinth of the 
presence of neighbors, Jews, Greeks, and "the Church of God," 
that is, their fellow Christians, whom they meet at the com¬ 
munity assembly. Moreover, (11:16), the phrase, "we recog¬ 
nize no other practice, nor do the churches of God," gives 
more precision to the formula. The "churches of God" whose 
tradition Paul recommends, are the local churches of Judaea. 

Abuses in the celebration of the Supper are an even 
graver matter. "I do not commend you, because when you come 
together it is not for the better but for the worse. For, 
in the first place, when you assemble as a church, I hear 
that there are divisions among you; and I partly believe it, 
for there must be factions among you in order that those 
who are genuine among you may be recognized. When you meet 
together, it is not the Lord’s supper that you eat, for in 
eating, each one goes ahead with his own meal, and one is 
hungry, and another is drunk, WhatJ Do you not have houses 
to eat and drink in? Or do you despise the church of God 
and humiliate those who have nothing?" (I Cor. 11:17-22) 

In the first phrase, ekklesia is used in its popular 
sense of an assembly with this difference, that the 
Christians gather for a religious reason. The idea of an 
assembly is still in Paul’s mind when he writes "when you 
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meet together." Paul knows his Greek Bible sufficiently 
well to have read of the "Church of the Lord" with its mean¬ 
ing of an assembly. Sven if one were not to accept this 
church as the assembly of Christians, one would still have 
to take "Church of God" as meaning a local community. In 
the immediate context, the expression "churches of God" 
does in fact have the meaning of local churches (I Cor. 11: 
16). The "Church of God" and the needy, in I Cor. 11:22, 
are typical Hebrew parallel. This makes it possible for us 
to identify the two. The Church of God is the organization 
in which the needy Christians are involved, and this is not 
the universal Church. 

Paul addresses the church of Corinth as "Church of 
God," and is consistent in giving it that name. This is 
customary for him, and it supposes the formula to be signi¬ 
ficant. The opening salutation of the second letter, again 
in accordance with Paul’s usual custom, takes up what he 
has expressed in the first. We have to admit Paul does not 
call the Corinthian church "Church of God" by chance. He 
uses it as a title of honor, and the Corinthians are meant 
to show themselves wortny of it. 

The title is analyzed in the salutation of the first 
epistle, as "they that are sanctified" and "called to be 
saints." The latter formula refers directly to the desert 

assembly, and the name is true of "Church of God," corre¬ 
sponding to the "Church of the Lord" in the Septuagint. 
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The context in which Paul makes much of the title 
"Church of God" depends constantly on the parallel between 
the Church and the desert. The Lord's Supper is compared 

with Hebrew sacrifices (I Cor. 10:18). The Jews in the 
desert underwent a baptism and were granted a Eucharist, 
which were types of the Christian order of the future 
(lOil-lj.). All the things that happened to the Israelites 
were figures of future events (10:6). Christians might 
receive the same punishments that have been visited on the 
Jews. To despise the Church of God (11:22) or cause scan¬ 
dal in it (10:32) are similar prevarications to those of the 
Jews in the desert, and they dishonor the holy assembly. 

Thus, Paul applies the title to the church of 
Corinth, as result of this elaboration of parallelism be¬ 
tween the Church and the desert.5 p a ul uses the title 
"Church of God" meaningfully, and after reflection. A 
Christian church reproduces God's assembly in the desert. 
When he speaks of the church of Jerusalem, or the churches 
of Judaea, he is conforming to a current usage, but even 
then the title signifies Paul's respect for the original 
community, or for the communities in Juda3a which provided 
traditions for all. 

" Church of God "— the Original Community . Paul's use 
of the term indicates that the title originally belonged 

5Lucien Cerfaux, p. 113. 
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exclusively to the earliest Christian community, the church 
of Jerusalem. Prom Jerusalem, it would have passed on to 
the churches of Judaea. Paul then applies it explicitly to 
the Corinthian community, whereas the suggestion was only 
implicit in his words to the Thessalonians: "You became 
imitators of the churches of God in Christ Jesus" (I Thes. 
2:14). These words implied, however, that all the Christ¬ 
ian churches were also churches of God. "Church of God" 
continued to be the special name for the Church of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Each local church was founded as a cell which repro¬ 
duced the features of the primitive church which, in the 
beginning, was the whole Church of God. 

This theory is supported by an analysis of Paul's 
texts. A more direct proof can be found in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The Jerusalem community gave itself the title of 
ekklesia (Acts 5:11; 3:13) and among the Christians of 
Judaea, there was only one ekklesia: "The church through¬ 
out all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace" (Acts 9:31)* 
Likewise in Acts 8:3, Paul persecuted "the church." This 
is the formula which comes so often in the epistles, and 
means the early Christian community among the Jews.6 After 
the foundation of the Antioch community, which became sepa¬ 
rated from the Jewish community, it became necessary to 
speak in terms of "churches" rather than of "the Church." 

^Lucien Cerfaux, p. 115. 
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It was natural that the Antioch community should be 
called a church, as was the one at.Jerusalem. It was rea¬ 
sonable that the Christians of Jerusalem should prefer not 
to speak of all Christians as one community. According to 
their rule, the pagans could not come into the "Lord's 
assembly" if they refused to be circumcised. From this 
time onwards, the idea of local churches, and the use of 
the word "church" in the plural, becomes a regular thing 
(Acts 11:22 and 13:1). 

There was a fundamentally religious meaning in the 
word "church.It could not be applied indiscriminately, 
and when pagans accepted Christianity, a split occurred. 
This is easily understood if the word had retained its Old 
Testament meaning of the 'Church of the Lord," the Church as 
it had been in the desert. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Jerusalem was the 
first place in which the Christian community gave itself 
the name "church." We have to bear in mind what an influ- 

t 

ence the Bible had on the early Christians, who saw them¬ 
selves as the church of the latter days, or messianic era* 
Stephen's words, and his reference to the church of the 
desert (Acts 7:38), give one to suppose that at Jerusalem 
it had been observed how Deuteronomy uses the formulas 
"Church" and "Church of the Lord." 

^Lucien Cerfaux, p. 116. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE RELATIONSHIP OP CHRIST 
TO THE CHURCH 

The Christ who is related to the Church is an inclu¬ 
sive personality.^ Paul presumably derived this conception 
partly from his religious environment, and partly from his 
experience of fellowship with other believers in Christ. 

The various phrases or metaphors which we encounter in the 
epistles of Paul are attempts to express this truth in logi¬ 
cal categories; they are projections of the conception of 
corporate personality upon the plane of metaphor; they are 
attempts to rationalize a mystical idea. Consequently, no 
one of these phrases may be taken as basic to the others; 
they are interlocked, and each reveals some aspect of the 
fundamental reality of the union between Christ and the 
Church. 

The Christ who is an inclusive personality is not 
some spirituals ethereal and exalted Lord, but the Jesus 
who died on the cross and rose from the dead. This fact is 
brought out particularly by the comparison of Christ with 
Adam, by our reception "in Christ" of salvation, by our 
death and resurrection "with Christ," by the redemption of 

■^Ernest Best, One Body in Christ . (London: S.P.C.K., 

1955). p. 20. 
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the Bride by her Bridegroom. It is not only the individual 
members but the community as a whole which is related to 
Christ. 

This relationship is described with metaphors—body, 
bride, building, in Christ, with Christ. They have two par¬ 
adoxical aspects, appearing In different forms. It can be 
expressed in two relations which the head bears to the body; 
on the one hand, it is regarded as organically united to the 
body, on the other as overlord of the body. 

The first side is shown, also, in the picture of 
Christ as "one flesh" with the Church, his Wife, and as 
chief corner stone in the building, the remainder of which 
is the Church. He and the Church together form a "whole"; 
without him the Church is nothing; in him the Church is 
everything. The unity which he forms with it is in some 
way identified with himself; he is the whole Christ, Body 
and Head. 

While he is a part of the "whole," he is also more 
than the "whole"; the one person whom the "whole" forms is 
in him and he fills it.^ The second side of the paradox, 
Christ as ruler of the Church, is seen in his distinctness 
from the Church. The Church exists as a community in its 
own right, described as a Bride; as such it owes obedience 

2john A.T. Robinson, The_ Body . (Chicago: Alec. R. 
Allenson, Inc., 1955), P. 59. 
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to him. He is also distinct from it, since it is He who 
redeems, nourishes, and unifies it, and fills it with all 
his own divine fullness. Neither side of this paradox can 
be neglected. 

Another and related paradox is that of growth and 
completeness. Since the Church is one with Christ, it must 
be complete, but also since it owes him the duty of obedi¬ 
ence, it may be regarded as in process of growth towards 
that completeness. This repeats a common paradox of the 
individual Christian life, viz. justified, yet called to be 
just; adopted as a son, yet bidden to become like a son. 

Thus the Church is baptized into Christ and is in 
him; yet it must grow up into him. The Church is glorious, 
holy, and without blemish; yet Christ always cares for it, 
nourishes and cherishes it,3 It is full; yet is continually 
being filled by him. This amounts to saying that the 
Church is regarded as both perfect and imperfect: as 
Christ's body it must be perfect; as it grows from Christ 
with a divine increase and is being built up in love, it 
cannot be perfect. 

In the growth of the Church, whether in numbers or 
in perfections, every member has his part to play. To each 
is given his own gift of grace "for the equipment of the 

■^Maurice Goguel, The Primitive Church . (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 196l|-), p. 68. 
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saints, for the work of the ministry, for building up the 
body of Christ" (Eph. 1+: 12); to all is given the coming gift 
of love "unto the building up of itself, that is, the body 
in love" (Eph. If.: 16). If one member fails to exercise his 
gift, that hinders both the growth of the whole and the 
individual growth of each member. The growth of each mem¬ 
ber is involved in the growth of the whole, and the growth 
of the whole in the behavior of each member. 

Similarly, the whole Church shares in some way in 
the experience of anyone of its members. If one member is 
injured or suffers, the whole feels it; if one member is 
honored and rejoices, the whole rejoices with him. If one 
member deliberately endures suffering in the exercise of 
his gift, then the whole Church is comforted, and so is 
built up; thus suffering and growth are linked together. 
Suffering had its necessary place in the accomplishment of 
the Messianic purpose of Jesus, and it has its necessary 
place in the growth of the Messianic community; it is suf¬ 
fering that is made perfect. 

The community has an organization.4 Each member of 
the community has a special and particular role within the 
community which he must exercise for the benefit of the 
whole. This follows because the Church is likened to the 
organism of a body whose limbs and organs have different 

4james M. Robinson, The Theology of Paul . Lecture 
course given 1956, Candler School of Theology, p. 61|. 
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functions. The functions of some members are considered 
more important than those of others, e.g. the eyes in the 
body, the foundation stones. But all are necessary to one 
another; eyes do not make a body nor foundation stones a 
building. There is no suggestion that those with different 
functions stand in a different relationship to Christ. 

Each has a place in the organization and is equally depen¬ 
dent on one another. 

Individual members of the Church certainly have par¬ 
ticular duties towards those who are not members, e.g. as 
evangelists and good neighbors; individual Christians are 
called to warn, admonish, and convert others, but the 
Church itself is not called to these tasks.£ As a commun¬ 
ity it is called to be a perfect and harmonious community, 
its members living together in unity. This meaning comes 
out in the description of the Church as a Body. It is a 
metaphor which looks inward and not outward.^ It'is true 
also of the other metaphors which are used to describe the 
relationship of Christ and the Church; their emphasis is 
upon the unity of Christ and Church, and the interdepen¬ 
dence of members, and not uppn the Church as Christ’s 
instrument in the world. 

To speak of Christ as a corporate personality is, 

^Alan Richardson, p. 30 I 4 .. 

^Ernest Best, One Body in Christ. (London: S.P.C.K, 

19#), p. 137. 
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perhaps, misleading; it may suggest a picture of the Church 
as the new instrument of Christ’s personality in the world. 
For this purpose inclusive personality would be a better 
term, as it does imply a picture of a Church which acts and 
speaks expressing Christ’s personality. On the other hand, 
inclusive personality does not convey the mutual internal 
linkage of the members as does corporate personality. 

The community which is related to Christ in the 
metaphors i* a world community. The person who belongs to 
it belongs primarily to a world-wide community, and only 
secondarily to a local manifestation of it as a congregat¬ 
ion in a particular place. When he travels he is always to 
be received in the local congregation as a brother in 
Christ. 

The individual congregation and denomination is 
therefore related to Christ, not directly, but because its 
members are members of the world-wide community, which is 
in Christ and is his Body. The Church is not consequently, 
to be described in terms of congregations, but in terms of 
individual and interrelated Christians. The individual 
congregation, however, manifests the life of the whole 
Church in a particular place, and, therefore, can in a 
derived sense be described as "in Christ" or as "his bride" 
(II Cor. 11:2). 

The community which is related to Christ is a new 
community. For Paul prior to his conversion, there were 
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only two communities—the Jewish and. Gentile; now there is 
a third--the Christian. As a new community, it consists of 


new men, who are distinguished from their old Jewish and 
Gentile selves. The new men and the new community are a 
new work of creation by God. Within this new community, 
not only are old distinctions of class, race, and sex wiped 
out, but new distinctions appear through the bestowal of 
Charismata. Former duties and relationships are given a 
new solemnity; new obligations and affinities are created 
in Christ. 

It is impossible to conceive of a Christian who is 
not a member of the Church, which is related to Christ as 
in him and as his body. Every Christian dies and rises 
with Christ; he is baptized into Christ; he receives the 
gifts of righteousness and life from him; he is in Christ. 
Thus he stands in a new relationship to all those who are 
in Christ. The life of Christ, which Is the life of his 
Body the Church, flows in all its members and reaches him, 
not only directly but through others; he cannot therefore 
separate from other Christians without separating himself 
from Christ. Individual Christians consequently do not 
exist. 

Although all Christians are members of this commun¬ 
ity and enter into new relationships to all those who are 
in Christ, their personalities are riot lost in a greater 
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whole. In the corporate personality of Christ, the full 
personal responsibility of each believer; indeed, we can 
say that only in Christ personal responsibility and true 
individuality is fully realized. The individualism which 
has its root in selfishness is destroyed; the individualism 
which has its root in the possession of particular talents 
and graces is developed. And, as those talents and graces 
are used and as true individualism is developed, the whole 
Body grows. No member can grow apart from the growth of 
the whole, and when the whole grows, each member grows. 

This growth is a growth in love (Eph. 4:16). The whole 
Church shares in the experience of each of its members; 
members rejoice together and sorrow (I Cor. 12:26); if one 
member deliberately as a Christian, endures suffering, the 
whole Church is built up. 

The various metaphors are applied to the existing 
Church with all its imperfections. There is no suggestion 
that within the existing community there is a select group 
to which they should more properly apply. Paul in his dis¬ 
cussion of the Body, when writing to the Corinthians, does 
not say, "The good ones among you are in the body of Christ; 
the bad ones are outside of it"; he accepts them all as in 
the Body, even though he had many complaints to make about 
the conduct of some. At the same time, if Paul did not 
address any selected group within the existing Church as 
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the Body of Christ, he certainly believed that some of them 
might not "inherit the Kingdom of G-od" (Gal. 5:19-21), and 
that, though they might be partipators in the sacraments, 
they might yet be "overthrown" (I Cor. 10:1-22). 

To this apparent contradiction, there are two possi¬ 
ble solutions. We may say that all who are members of the 
existing community are members of the Body of Christ, but 
that they may not always retain their membership. Alterna¬ 
tively we may say that Paul treated as members of the Body 
all who allied themselves with the community, though in his 
own mind he had suspicion that some of them were not really 
members of Christy Body. "You claim by your association 
with the Church to be members of the Body of Christ; 
behave, then, as such a member would." The argument under¬ 
lying the description in I Cor. 12:12-27 of the Body of 

Christ is an exhortation to live together harmoniously as 

that Body: "Let them be what they claim to be." This is 
in line with a tension which runs continuously through the 
writings of Paul, a tension between indicative and impera¬ 
tive. 

The paradox which we discovered in the relationship 
of Christ and the Church appears again when we consider the 
unity of the Church. On the one hand the unity of the 
Church is a "given"; "given," not merely because all Christ¬ 
ians have faith in the same Lord, but because there is one 

Body, and all Christians are in the one Lord; the unity of 
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the Church exists in Christ and is not due to the possession 
of any particular form of organization or hierarchy. 

On the other hand, Christians are bidden to realize 
this unity and to make it effective in the Church; they are 
to attain unto it. This two-fold aspect is similar to the 
two-fold relationship of Christ as "one flesh” with the 
Church and as its overlord. The unity of the Church Is 
Christ and he exists, yet the Church must grow up into him 
and reach maturity. Just as the life of the Church is 
nourished, its fellowship increased, its dependence on the 
cross and resurrection of its Lord made plain, so also does 
its unity grow by participation in the Lord’s Supper. 

We come now to the nature of the actual relationship 
between Christ and the Church. The Church is not just an 
association of people who join together because they have 
common religious interests and have adopted Jesus as their 
leader; the Church is not really and absolutely Christ him¬ 
self. These are two extremes; somewhere between them is 
the truth. There are at least two common answers. The 
first of these would be termed as the John the Baptist view; 
The Church is a finger pointing men to Christ, and saying, 
"Behold, the Lamb of God." This interpretation, in which 
the Church is regarded as bearing witness to Christ, comes 
largely from the more traditionally orthodox Protestant 
theologians. 
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Karl Barth writes of: 

...that one and only imperative and obligatory task 
from which the Church derives its existence, a task 
which lies upon every man who, as a responsible being 
has accepted the cause of the Church as his own. This 
task emerges immediately from the fact that the one 
and only Word of God has once for all been uttered, 
for all men to heed, in the fact of the Incarnation... 
the task from which the Church derives its being is 
to proclaim that this has really happened and to 
summon men to believe in its reality. 7 

Parallel to this emphasis on the Church as bearing 
witness to Christ, is an emphasis on the Lordship of Christ 
over the Church. He is Redeemer and Savior of the Church, 
and he is its Lord. This trend understands the presence of 
Christ, not in terms of union or fellowship, but of over¬ 
lordship. It asserts that where Christ is not present as 
Lord, the Church is not present, and a body which does not 
possess Christ possesses none of the marks of the true 
Church. 


It is apparent that this interpretation of the rel¬ 
ationship of Christ and the Church does not touch upon the 
mutual relationships of the members of the Church to one 
another. This inadequacy derives from the assumption that 
Christians are logically prior to the Church, which is then 
defined as their sum total. But for Paul there is no such 
thing as a solitary Christian; the faith that unites a man 
to Christ unites him also to other Christians; the Church 


7Karl Barth, The Church and the Churches, (London: 
J. Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1937)* p.HT, 15. 
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is more than an aggregate of Christians; it is a fellowship. 
But is it even sufficient to call it the communio sancto¬ 
rum ? 

We have seen that Christians are linked not merely 
in fellowship to one another but also to Christ; Christ and 
believers are joined together as head and body to form one 
whole, and the Church cannot be separated from this whole; 
the members of the Church are organically related to Christ 
as well as to on another. Christ is the life of the Church, 
its sustenance, its growth, and its unity; consequently, we 
cannot describe the Church fully as the communio sanctorum; 
we must introduce Christ into our description. 

The second of the common answers attempts to do this 
by regarding the Church as the extension of the incarnation. 
William Temple expressed it thus: "The incarnation is, for 
Christians, not something isolated; it is the seed and the 
spring of a continuation of itself which is to go on 
through the ages until the purpose of Cod for mankind is 
fulfilled." 8 In speaking of the Church as the continuation 
of the incarnation, William Temple and his followers seem 
to regard it as continuing Christ’s work. As a matter of 
fact, Christ's work and person cannot be discussed in iso¬ 
lation. A true incarnation implies an atonement,,,^ 

8 William Temple, Christ in His Church . (London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1925>), p. 8, 

^Ernest Best, p. 154-. 
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We have already seen that there is strand of 
thought in Paul which tends to identify Christ and the 
Church. Christians are members of Christ. He fills the 
Church with all his divine powers and graces. The Church 
is a full-grown man who is Christ. The Whole Cnrist is 
Head and Body. The Church is in Christ. This seems to 
justify us arguing that Christ fills the Church with his 
personality, that it is his instrument in the world and 
therefore, as his incarnation, continues his work. Yet on 
the other hand, there is much that distinguishes Christ 
from the Church; he is not only united to it but stands 
over against it as its Redeemer and Lord; to him it owes 
both its existence and its daily obedience. 

The view of the Church as the continuation of the 
incarnation does not seem reasonable because: (1) It is 
generally agreed that the New Testament basis of this con¬ 
ception is the phrase "the Body of Christ"; as Christ when 
on earth had a body, so he still possesses one by which he 
can work out his purposes. This phrase "the Body of 
Christ", is not, however, used ontologically but metaphori¬ 
cally in the New Testament;1° for that reason we must be 
careful in the conclusions we draw from its use. 

In the passages where the phrase occurs, it is not 
used to describe the Church as continuing Christ’s work but 

■^Erne s t Best, p. 112. 
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to describe the relative positions of Christ and the Church 
in their mutual unity and distinction. This holds also for 
those other phrases concerning the relationship of Christ 
to his Church. The Church is seen in relation to Christ 
and not over agains t the background of the world as would 
be necessary to a conception of incarnation. 

(2) The theory absolutizes one of the metaphors des¬ 
cribing Christ's relationship t^ the Church and makes it 
determinative of Paul's doctrine thereof. But Paul's 
thought */as too rich to be contained in one metaphor; the 
other phrases he uses must be allowed their part in shaping 
our knowledge of the doctrine. 

(3) Atonement and incarnation cannot be separated. 
Christians in the Church suffer, but we have seen that 
their sufferings cannot be regarded as possessing any 
atoning value; they may serve to build up the Church, but 
they do not serve to reconcile man to G-od. If the Church 
does not continue the atonement, it does continue the incar¬ 
nation. 

(Ij.) There are the moral imperfections and sins of 
the Church which Catholic theology has never allowed to 
exist in the earthly life of Jesus. An imperfect incarnat¬ 
ion, that is, the Church cannot be described as the contin¬ 
uation of a perfect incarnation. It is here that the 
emphasis we have found on the distinction of Jesus from the 
Church is important; there is not a complete identity,of 
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the two, else the Church would be perfect, and yet there is 


such a measure of identity as to distinguish the Church 
from the world and to make the Church the means by which 
the world comes to know and appropriate the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus. Perhaps the relationship of the earth¬ 
ly and divine aspects of the Church is better likened to 
the relationship of the words of the preacher to the Word 
of God which he proclaims: the two are neither distinct 
nor identical; the human words are not perfect, but sinful, 
and yet they convey the divine Word. So the Church conveys 
the Christ to men, brings him into their situation. 

(5) So far as the Biblical evidence goes, it is 
easy to paint a picture of each individual Christian as con¬ 
tinuing the incarnation. Christ is in him, and he is in 
Christ; he is dead; and Christ lives in his stead (Gal. 2: 
20), Christ speaks in him (2 Cor. 13:3)» and he has ! 
Christ’s mind (I Cor.2:16). He continues Christ's work of 
preaching, healing, casting out devils. Thus he continues 
Christ's incarnation. This conclusion cannot be accepted; 
neither can it in the case of the Church. 

The value of the first theory which regards the 
Church as the witness to Christ, rests in the emphasis it 
lays on the Lordship of Christ over the Church. The value 
of the second rests in its emphasis on the union of Christ 
with his Church. This theory appears attractive because it 
seems to bridge the gap between the events which happened 
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under Pontius Pilate and the world in which we live; Christ 
is incarnate in the Church, which is composed of men and 
found among men. Here, it says, is Christ still living and 
working amongst men once in his physical body, now in his 
mystical body, the Church. But while the theory does 
bridge the gap, it also robs the events "under Pontius Pilate 
of part of their uniqueness; they become only the beginning 
of the incarnation of Christ, which still continues. On the 
other hand, the theory which regards the Church as only the 
witness to Christ fails to bridge the gap. It does not 
bring Christ into our midst. We need both to bridge the 
gap and to preserve the once-for-aliness of the events 
which happened under Pontius Pilate. 

It is appropriate to regard the Church as a fellow¬ 
ship, since It consists of a mass of interrelationships 
between Christ and Christians and between one Christian and 
another.il It is a participation in the experiences of 
Christ and of other Christians. Christians died with Christ 
on the cross and they shared in the new life of his resur¬ 
rection. They are in him, and so experience the redemption 
that God has wrought in him. As they have partaken of sin 
and death through Adam, so now they partake of life and 
righteousness through Christ. As Head of the Body, he 
supplies them with nourishment and energy. As members of 

•*--*-George Eldon Ladd, p. 5k3> 
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his Body, their movements are -unified and they are built up 
in his love. 

In Baptism they are made members of the fellowship. 

In the Eucharist they participate in him, and in one anoth¬ 
er. They share sorrow and joy together. One suffers that 
another may be comforted. By what each endures, the whole 
Church is built up. If one fails to grow, the growth of 
the whole is hindered. 

That is the uniform evidence of the New Testament. 
Even as soon as the company of believers is first mentioned, 
"fellowship" is picked out as its distinctive feature (Acts 
2:42-47; 402-37). This is something more than human fel¬ 
lowship, or the pleasure that people of like mind find in 
each other's presence. It is more than a fellowship in a 
common religion. It transcends all other human relation¬ 
ships, since it is a creation of G-od based on his gracious 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER VII 
UNITY CRISIS 
IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH 

Paul’s message of unity to the Corinthians expressed 
in the words, "Now you are the body of Christ and individ¬ 
ually members of it" is very relevant to the Armenian 
Apostolic Church, which twenty years ago was divided Into 
two factions similar to the local congregation at Corinth, 
who claimed to be of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas. The 
split occurred over the question of the election and ordi¬ 
nation of the candidate for catholicate of Cilicia or 
Ante lias in Lebanon. 

The Catholicate of Cilicia or Antelias forms the 
second ecclesiastical center of the Armenians, while the 
first center is known as The Holy Etchmiadzin, located in 
Soviet Armenia. These two seats are independent of each 
other, with Etchmiadzin constituting the first among the 
equals. 

Previously there existed only the Holy Etchmiadzin 
as the headquarters of the supreme head of the Armenian 
Church. In other words as the Vatican is the center of the 
Roman Catholic Church, so Holy Etchmiadzin is the center of 
the Armenian Church. The word Etchmiadzin literally means 
"The only begotten (Son of God) descended." It is so 
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called in commemoration of a beautiful vision which St, 
Gregory, the Illuminator, the great Apostle of the 
Armenian people saw in connection with this holy place. 
According to historian Agathangelus, a contemporary of St. 
Gregory, St. Gregory after converting the King of Armenia 
and with him the whole country to Christianity, was think¬ 
ing one night about the place and the shape of the church 
which he was contemplating to build as the first house of 
worship in the capital city of the Kingdom of Armenia. 

As he was deep in his meditations, he suddenly saw 
a wonderful vision. The heaven was opened, and a blazing 
flood of light poured upon the earth. Through that light 
a parade of angels started coming down to earth; at the 
head of this heavenly procession, there was a tall and 
glorious figure. He was Our Lord Himself, the Only Begot¬ 
ten Son of God. He had a golden hammer in his hand. 

Descending from heaven down to the spot where the 
present Church of Etchmiadzin is standing, he struck the 
ground three times with the hammer. Instantly a mighty 
golden column rose on the spot and then was transformed 
into a magnificent church. Before the vision was faded 
away, the form and the lines of this church was indelibly 
impressed in the mind of St. Gregory. Prom that day on, 
in 303 A.D., a splendid church has always stood on the 

same place over 1600 years. It was one of the first 
known Christian churches ever built on the earth. 
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Christianity was preached in Armenia in the apostolic 


age "by the Apostle Thaddeus (Judas, not Iscariot) and 
Bartholomew, according to the sacred tradition. They are 
called the first illuminators of the Armenian Church, It 
gradually took root among the people during the first three 
centuries. In the first part of the fourth century, in the 
year 301 A.D. Christianity became the official religion of 
Armenia as the result of the evangelical efforts of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator and the conversion of the Armenian 
King, Tiridates to Christianity. 

If Christianity had not taken a strong root among 
the Armenian people during the first three centuries, it 
would have been impossible for this new faith to be estab¬ 
lished as a religion of state immediately in Armenia. Dur¬ 
ing the first three centuries, the Armenian kings Ardashes 
(110 A.D.), Khosrov (230 A.D.), and Tiridates (28? A.D.) 
officially persecuted Christianity in Armenia. 

This showed that the new religion Christianity, was 
strong enough among the Armenians during this period to 
draw persecution. T At the same time Christian martyrs in 
those three centuries in Armenia gave evidence that 
Christianity as a new religious movement had strong back¬ 
ground' in the country. 


^Malachia Ormanian, The Church of Armenia . (London: 
A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd., 1955), p. 7. 
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Therefore, in 301 A.D. when King Tiridates became a 
Christian and officially declared Christianity as a nation¬ 
al and state religion, the people of Armenia were ready and 
accepted this new religion. Thus the Armenians were the 
first in history to declare Christianity as a state relig¬ 
ion. King Constantine of Rome accepted Christianity twelve 
years later, in 313 A.D. 

The first official Catholicos of the Armenian Church 
became St. Gregory the Illuminator, who was installed on 
the throne of Etchmiadzin by the unanimous vote of the 
people of Armenia at the first part of the fourth century. 

He immediately destroyed the temples of the heathen relig¬ 
ion, and with the help of King Tiridates, and the Armenian 
princes, he built Christian churches all over the country 
for the people to worship God. In 3^3 A.D. the Cathedral 
of Etchmiadzin was the first such official Armenian church 
to be erected. 

Beginning from St. Gregory the Illuminator until now, 
many Catholicoses have been installed on the throne of 
Etchmiadzin. The present catholicos is His Ho .iness 
Vazken I, who is the head of the Armenian Church now in 
Etchmiadzin. He is the Catholicos for all the Armenian 
Church. 

Etchmiadzin, as the headquarters of the Armenian 
Church, has played a very important part in Armenian his¬ 
tory. It has helped in shaping the Christian character 
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of the nation and creating and guarding the spiritual heri¬ 
tage of the Armenian people. When the Armenians lost their 
political power, they looked upon Etchmiadzin as the unify¬ 
ing center for all Armenians. In those disastrous periods 
of their national life, when invading barbarians crushed 
every human effort for freedom and higher aspirations, it 
was in the Church and its center, Etchmiadzin, that the 
Armenian people found their collective will for survival. 

With the dispersal of an important part of the 
Armenians to the four corners of the earth, Etchmiadzin 
became the magnetic pole which held together the different 
communities of Armenians all over the world. In addition 
to these two seats of authority, the Church of Armenia has 
two patriarchal thrones, one in Jerusalem and the other in 
Istanbul, The Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem is the 
keeper of the Armenian Church rights in the Holy Land; and 
the Patriarch of Istanbul is the representative of the 
Armenian people before the government of that country 
(Turkey). The catholicate of Etchmiadzin exercises juris¬ 
diction over the two patriarchates and all other dioceses 
in the world except Lebanon, Syria, and Cyprus. 

Sometimes the throne of Etchmiadzin has been moved 
from place to place for the following reasons: (1) Prom 
the beginning the catholicoses used to establish their 
headquarters near the palace or the political center of 
the country. Because the political center was subject to 
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displacement, the catholicosate also felt itself compelled 
to change places. (2) The catholicoses were in possession 
of large properties and villages. They preferred to reside 
in their private properties, especially when they had quar¬ 
rels with the kings and princes. (3) Unfavorable political 
situations and the lack of stability had led the catholico¬ 
ses to leave their headquarters in search of safe places, 

(4) The rivalry between the princes contributed to the 
increase of the numbers of the catholicosate seats. The 
princes tended to have within their territory special catho- 
licates. Besides, the ambitious catholicoses played a 
negative part in this respect.2 

In 1294 due to foreign invasion and persecution, the 
seat of Etchmiadzin was displaced to Sis, a city in the 
Kingdom of Lesser Armenia or Cilicia. In the year l44l> a 
large number of bishops and priests considered it necessary 
to transfer the seat of the catholicate to its former cen¬ 
ter, Etchmiadzin. They sent a letter to the catholicos and 
asked for his approval. But the catholicos did not comply 
with the request although he consented that they elect 
another catholicos in Etchmiadzin. Three hundred clergy¬ 
men had a meeting during which they elected a new catholi¬ 
cos. As a result the Armenian catholicate was divided into 
two: the seat of Etchmiadzin in Armenia and the seat of 

2 Aziz S. Atiya, A H istory of Eastern Christianity . 

(London: Methuen & Company, Ltd., 1968), p. 334* 
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Sis in Cilicia. The catholicate of Sis or Cilicia was 
eventually deported with most of its congregations in the 
course of the First World War. Consequently the Catholicos 
took up his headquarters at Antelias in Lebanon with the 
help of the Near East Relief Organization. 

In Lebanon there are two rival political Armenian 
parties and a third group composed of neutral individuals. 
The first political party is called Tashnak. The leaders 
of this party became the rulers of Armenian Republic after 
it gained independence in 1918. The life of the Republic 
lasted only one year when the Armenian communists seized 
power and expelled the Tashnak leaders from the country. 

The Tashnak leaders found refuge 5.n Middle Eastern 
countries, particularly in Egypt and Lebanon and organized 
themselves. Their main objective was to dominate the 
Armenians in diaspora and, in one way or another to topple 
the communist regime of Armenia. In 1939 thousands of 
Tashnaks joined the German forces and fought against the 
Russians in the hope that if Russia were defeated, they 
would be able to take over Armenia again. 

The result was a deep frustration. Then they 
switched the struggle from the battleground to the press. 
They launched bitter campaigns against the communist op¬ 
pression in Armenia. Their press was full of articles and 
stories describing ruthless deportations of thousands of 
Armenians to Siberia during Stalin*s period. The 
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anti-communists' campaign in the press was intended to 
alienate the Armenians in diaspora from their homeland and 
to disseminate hate against the communists. 

Afterwards they tried to assume the leadership of 
the Armenians in diaspora through the catholicate of 
Cilicia at Antelias, Lebanon, and set them in opposition to 
their homeland. In other words they decided to use the 
second center of the Armenian Church as a means to accom¬ 
plish their political objectives. In this regard they took 
advantage of the democratic character of the Armenian 
Church. 

Both clergymen and laymen take a share in the admin¬ 
istration of the general affairs of the Church. This tra¬ 
ditional participation of the lay element in church matters 
dates back to the earliest period of her history, when 
princes and satraps, and, after them, the leading men and 
deputies, in a word, the representatives of the people, 
continued to take their place side by side with bishops in 
the councils. They have had an active part in all discuss¬ 
ions regarding questions of doctrine and discipline. 

The catholicos of Sis or Cilicia is elected by the 
electoral councils of which two-thirds are laymen. The 
electoral councils consist of religious heads and lay depu¬ 
ties who are nominated by the dioceses as a whole. The 
leaders of Tashnak party were fully aware of the predomi¬ 
nant influence of the the laymen over the election of 
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catholicos, tried to take advantage of it. They penetrated 
into the ecclesiastical councils by unfair or unlawful means 
and occupied most of the seats in the electoral councils. 

The leaders of the second rival party known as Henchak and 
their neutral sympathizers gave up their seats in the elect¬ 
oral councils in protest against Tashnak*s arbitrary acts, 
instead of retaining their positions and showing resistance. 

A.s a result the Tashnak party dominated the electoral 
councils and were in a position to elect a catholicos who 
could serve as a puppet. The leaders of the rival party 
Henchak as well as the neutral group found the situation 
very serious and urgently called on the catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin to come to Lebanon with the view of averting an 
ecclesiastical crisis. The catholicos of Etchmiadzin came 
hurriedly and tried hard to persuade the leaders of the 
Tashnak party to refrain from electing a catholicos who 
would be affiliated with them, and agree on a neutral candi¬ 
date acceptable by all. 

The catholicos of Etchmiadzin failed in his mission 
and left Lebanon for Egypt. The next day the electoral 
councils, dominated by Tashnaks elected catholicos a bishop 
who was known for his connections with the Tashnak party. 

In Egypt the catholicos of Etchmiadzin called the two patri¬ 
archs of Jerusalem and Turkey and all the bishops to a 
meeting to discuss the validity of the election which took 
place in Lebanon. The meeting lasted three days during 
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which the participants had a lengthy exchange of views and 
made a thorough evaluation of the situation. The partici¬ 
pants headed by the catholicos of Etchmiadzin issued the 
following communique: "The election of the new catholicos 
of Cilicia is defective and therefore unacceptable." 

The ordination and consecration ceremony of the new¬ 
ly elected catholicos was delayed for a year. According to 
the statute, it should be held within forty days. The de¬ 
lay was due to the fact that the Tashnak leaders encountered 
difficulties in finding three bishops. The ordination and 
consecration ceremony required the participation of twelve 
bishops maximum or three bishops minimum. The catholicos 
of Cilicia had only two bishops in addition to a candidate 
for catholicate. The Tashnak approached a number of bis¬ 
hops belonging to the catholicate of Etchmiadzin with the 
purpose of persuading them to take part in the ordination- 
consecration ceremony, but in vain. 

At that time the number of the bishops attached to 
the catholicos of Etchmiadzin was estimated at thirty-six. 
None of them showed willingness to cooperate with the 
catholicate of Cilicia because they were under order from 
the catholicos of Etchmiadzin. The Tashnak leaders tried 
to win some bishops by promising a largo amount of money 
and valuable property if they would participate in ordina¬ 
tion-consecration ceremony. Their efforts again ended in 
failure. Finally they contacted a bishop in the Assyrian 
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church with which the Armenian Church is in communion. At 
first the Assyrian bishop turned down their request, but 
later he agreed, dazzled by the bribe offered him. 

The participation of the Assyrian bishop was kept 
secret from the people for fear that the rival party could 
prevent him from talcing part in the ordination-consecration 
ceremony. Until the last moment, the prevailing opinion 
was that the Tashnaks would go ahead with ordination-con¬ 
secration ceremony by only two bishops in violation of the 
existing statute. They got ready for all of the eventuali¬ 
ties of sabotage on the part of the rival party. Only the 
invited persons were allowed to attend the ordination-con¬ 
secration ceremony in the cathedral. At the request of 
Tashnak, the Lebanese government sent a police force, which 
heavily armed, took up positions on the roof of the build¬ 
ings surrounding the cathedrals. 

Meanwhile, the religious brotherhood of the catholi- 
cate of Cilicia itself was split over the question of the 
election of catholicos. Three bishops and the majority of 
the priests boycotted the ordination ceremony and took 
refuge in a mountain resort building owned by the catholi- 
cate. I participated in the ordination-consecration cere¬ 
mony as a deacon. The ceremony took place according to the 
plan and without any disruption. After a week the new 
catholicos gave an ultimatum to the rebellious bishops and 
the priests to return to the catholicate and warned if they 
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The rebellious bishops and the priests stood firm in 
their position. And one early morning they were taken by 
surprise when a large police force mounted in trucks and 
jeeps besieged the building and ordered them to vacate it 
in two hours. The bishops and the priests showed resist¬ 
ance, but when the policemen threatened to use force, they 
gave in. 

Instead of returning to catholicate, and paying 
allegiance to him, they moved to a nearby hotel temporarily 
and afterwards adhered to the catholicate of Etchmiadzin. A 
large number of people in Lebanon, Syria, and Cyprus follow¬ 
ed the example of the rebellious bishops and the priests. 
They criticized the new catholicos for his collaboration 
with a political party at the expense of the Church, and 
recognized the catholicate of Etchmiadzin as their spirit¬ 
ual head. 

The catholicos of Etchmiadzin refused to grant recog¬ 
nition to the new catholicos of Cilicia. As a result there 
existed a strained relation between them. The catholicos 
of Cilicia accused the catholicos of Etchmiadzin of stir¬ 
ring up the people to rebellion, and labeled him as a 
communist agent. The catholicos of Etchmiadzin responded 
by accusing him of being a puppet, serving the interest of 
the political party, rather than the interest of the people 
and held him responsible for creating a crisis or division 
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within the Armenian Church. 

The Tashnak party is western oriented. They used to 
get monetary aid from the United States for their struggle 
against communism in the Middle East. Their plan was to 
seize some of the dioceses belonging to the catholicate of 
Etchmiadzin and bring them under the jurisdiction of Cilicia. 
Thus they would strengthen their influence among the Armen¬ 
ians in diaspora. 

The Tashnak party deputies in the Lebanese parlia¬ 
ment formed a delegation and visited Greece and Persia 
where they had meetings with the government heads. They in¬ 
dicated that the Armenian bishops nominated by the catholi¬ 
cate of Etchmiadzin to work in these countries are communist 
sympathizers and urged them to allow the dioceses to be at¬ 
tached to catholicate of Cilicia. 

The heads of the governments of Greece and Persia, 
known for their anti-communist tendencies, agreed to 
Tashnaks’ request. In a short period the dioceses of Greece 
and Persia became a part of the catholicate of Cilicia. 

These illegal acts impelled the catholicate of Etchmiadzin 
to break off its relation with the catholicate of Cilicia 
on the grounds that they were open infringement upon its 
authority. After six years the patriarch of Jerusalem, as 
mediator, extended invitations to both catholicoses to 
visit Jerusalem with the view of reconciling differences. 

The two catholicoses accepted his invitations and went to 
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Jerusalem with their respective entourages. Three days of 
meetings and discussions resulted in an agreement which 
became nossible by mutual concessions. 

According to the agreement, the catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin would grant recognition of Cilicia and the 
latter, in his turn, promised not to seize further dioceses 
belonging to the catholicate of Etchmiadzin. Before their 
departure from Jerusalem, the two catholicoses warmly 
embraced each other in the midst of standing ovation. 

Within a short period, it became clear that the 
catholicos of Cilicia had not signed the agreement in good 
faith. He simply made use of the Jerusalem meeting to 
insure his recognition and continued to encroach upon ter¬ 
ritory which fell under the authority of Etchmiadzin, by 
sending a bishop to southern Prance in the capacity of a 
prelate. 

The catholicos of Etchmiadzin was disappointed. He 
had gone to Jerusalem with hesitation, and now, his reser¬ 
vations were justified. But he took his chance upon the 
request of many dignitaries and clergymen for the sake of 
restoring unity within the Armenian Church. He fully real¬ 
ized he was not dealing with the catholicos of Cilicia, but 
with fanatic political leaders who stood behind him. 

The catholicos was the nominal head of the catholi¬ 
cate of Cilicia. The leaders of Tashnak part had chosen 
the catholicate of Cilicia as a means, to achieve their 
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political goals. This brought about division within the 
Armenian Church. The Armenian Church is represented in the 
World Council of Churches by two separate delegations. In 
many cities of the United States, one can come across two 
Armenian churches; one faithful to the catholicate of 
Etchmiadzin and the other attached to the catholicate of 
Cilicia, and no relationship whatsoever between them, des¬ 
pite the fact they have the same origin, profess the same 
doctrine and sacraments. 

When we look at the actual condition of the Armenian 
Church In the light of Paul's presentation, of its unity, 
we can only conclude that the present disunity is the 
result of sin. Somewhere along the line, the Armenian 
Church has failed to understand her own nature. And this 
failure cannot be accounted for merely by a lack of under¬ 
standing. It is an ugly fact viiich can be explained only 
by the frank admission that the disunity wrought in the 
world by sin has been allowed to creep into the Armenian 
Church and to leave its mark there. When the Church di¬ 
vides at any place, it is the result of sin, either on the 
part of those who live it, or those who thrust them out, or 
both. 

We should not glory in our divisions, but repent of 
them, and work for their healing. To accept our present 
divisions as right, or to seek to perpetuate them, or even 
to go so far as deliberately to foster new divisions, is to 
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try to destroy the Body of Christ, and is thus a thrust at 
Christ himself. Christ cannot be divided, nor can his body, 
the Church, remain divided save at the cost of weakness and 
failure. And those who, in the name "separation," are advo¬ 
cating new rents in the Body of Christ, are, whether they 
know it or not, seeking to assassinate Christ. If they do 
not know this, then they can only be prayed for, "Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

The purity of the Armenian Church is to be secured 
by clearing up the blood stream, not by severing its mem¬ 
bers one from another. No person or political party which 
seeks to rend Christ's members one from another should be 
followed or encouraged, no matter what ever else their 
spiritual excellencies may be. A deliberately schismatic 
person, the central drive of whose work it is to separate 
Christians one from another, is either deluded or bad. In 
either case, he is not to be followed. 

It is easy to hide from the problem of disunity by 
rationalization. We have become so accustomed to the divi¬ 
sions in the Body of Christ that it is natural to accept 
them as right. Familiarity and custom brand them as normal. 
The various factions and denominations are tempted to be 
content with pursuing their own program, as though they had 
little or no concern with the life of the whole Church, of 
which they are a very small part. This leads to the as¬ 
sumption that one member of a body may fulfil its function 
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in detachment from the other members of the body. Paul 
answered this strange doctrine when he wrote, "For the body 
does not consist of one member, but of many. If the foot 
should say, 'Because I’ am not a hand, I do not belong to the 
body,' that would not make it any less a part of the body. 
And if the ear should say, 'Because I am not an eye, I do 
not belong to the body,' that would not make it any less a 
part of the body." (I Cor. l2:ll|.-16) 

Therefore, he concluded, "The eye cannot say to the 
hand, 'I have not need of you.'" (I Cor. 12:21) No, if the 
factions and denominations are members of a body, they can¬ 
not adequately function in isolation from the other members 
ot that body. A body is whole only as all its members are 
coordinated into a unity, and each member fulfils its prop¬ 
er function only as it relates itself to the activity of all 
the other members. 

Another excuse given is that the unity of the Church 
is a spiritual 'unity, which remains in spite of the external 
disunity. For this reason it is said, we need not concern 
ourselves about the outward divisions in the Church, but can 
rest assured that the Church is one in the realm of the un¬ 
seen. Two things make the view questionable. First, grant¬ 
ed that the unity of a body consists in the one life which 
animates it rather than in its visible organization, can 
this one life vitalize all the members of a body if they 
are detached from each other? Secondly-,, the Bible does not 
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tell of disembodied spirits. A "spiritualism" which can 
believe in the sort of spiritual "unity which is not seeking 
to embody itself in visible ways is wholly foreign to the 
Scriptures. If the Church is one spiritually, then its 
lack of unity in the concrete, visible realities of its life 
is a denial of its nature, and calls for a remedy. 

By nature the Church is one. When Paul was dealing 
with the problem of threatened disunity in the Philippian 
church, he wrote, "Have this mind among yourselves which you 
have in Christ Jesus" (Phil. 2:5). Their unity was not 
something for them to achieve. They already had it in 
Christ. It was theirs only to realize what was already 
God’s gift to them. 

Likewise when writing to the Ephesian church about 
maintaining "the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace" 
(Eph. Ip:3), Paul indicated that they were to maintain that 
which was already theirs in the nature of the case. "There 
is one body and one spirit," he wrote (Eph. Ipjlp). They 
were not to make the body one. They were to realize it was 
one. But how was this realization to come? 

They were to grow into it by love, "We are to grow 
up in every way into him who is the head, into Christ, from 
whom the whole body, joined and knit together by every 
joint by which it is supplied, when each part is working 
properly, makes bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love" 
(Eph. 4:15-16). The unity of the Church is given to us as 
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a foretaste but will be fully realized in the age to come. 
It is our sin which keeps us from realizing it fully. For 
this reason our disunity should be a constant cause of pen¬ 
itence. And as we grow in grace, we should likewise grow in 
the realization of the unity which is ours in Christ. 

As far as the Armenian Church is concerned, there 
are two ways of finding a solution to the existing crisis 
and restoring the unity. The first is to abolish the Cath- 
olicate of Cilicia and convert into a patriarchate along 
with the patriarchates of Jerusalem and Istanbul. Other¬ 
wise the duality of two independent spiritual heads will 
remain as a constant source of tension and conflict. The 
second way is to prevent the political parties from inter¬ 
fering directly in the church affairs either by reducing 
participation in the electoral councils or discouraging 
members with strong party leanings from becoming active 
members of electoral councils. 
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